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HERBERT S. STONE & CO”S NEW NOVELS 








ONE MAN’S VIEW 


By Lzonarp Merrick, author of ** A Daughter of the Philistines,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

The story of an ambitious American girl and her attempts to get on the English stage, her marriage, and subsequent troubles, 
and the final happiness of every one. The author’s point of view and the story itself are unusual and interesting. 

“* Very well told.”—T7he Outlook. 

“‘ Clever and original.”,—Charleston News and Courier. 

“* Eminently readable.”—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

** A highly emotional, sensational story of much literary merit.”—Chicago /nter Ocean. 

** A really remarkable piece of fiction . . . . . a saving defence against the dullness that may come in vacation days.” 

—Kansas City Star. 

* A novel over which we could fancy ourselves sitting up till the small hours. This is a novel of character and motion. The 

characters are realized, the motion is felt and communicated.”—London Daily Chronicie. 





PINK MARSH: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georcr Ape. With forty illustrations by Joun T. McCutrcHEon. 16mo, $1.25. 

“* There is, underlying these character sketches, a refinement of feeling that wins and retains one’s admiration.” 

—St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 

“ Here is a perfect triumph of characterization. . . . . Pink must become a household word.”—KXansas City Star. 

** These sprightly sketches do for the Northern town Negro what Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘Uncle Remus Papers’ have 
done for the Southern old plantation slave.”— The Jndependent. 

** It is some time since we have met with a more amusing character than is ‘ Pink Marsh,’ or to give him his full title, Wil- 
liam Pinckney Marsh, of Chicago. . . . . ‘ Pink” is not the conventional ‘coon’ of the comic paper and the variety hall 
but a genuine flesh and blood type, presented with a good deal of literary and artistic skill."—New York Sun. 

** The man who can bring a new type into the literature of the day is very near a genius, if he does nothing else. For that 
reason Mr. George Ade, the chronicler of ‘ Artie,’ the street boy of Chicago, did a rather remarkable thing when he put that young 
man into a book. Now Mr. Ade has given us a new character, and to me a much more interesting one, because I do not remem- 
ber having met him face to face in literature before.” —Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 





By the author of PINK MARSH 


ARTIE: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Ape. With many illustrations by Joun T. McCutcHEon. 16mo, $1.25. Ninth Thousand. 

“* Mr. Ade shows all the qualities of a successful novelist.”"—ChAicago Tribune. 

“* Artie is a character, and George Ade has limned him deftly, as well as amusingly. Under his rollicking abandon and reck- 
lessness we are made to feel the real sense and sensitiveness and the worldly wisdom of a youth whose only language is that of a 
street-gamin. As a study of the peculiar type chosen, it is both typical and inimitable.”—Detroit Free Press. 

** It is brimful of fun and picturesque slang. Nobody will be any the worse for reading about Artie, if he does talk slang. 
He’s a good fellow at heart, and Mamie Carroll is the ‘making of him.’ He talks good sense and good morality, and these things 
have n’t yet gone out of style, even in Chicago.”"—New York Recorder. 





THE CARISSIMA 


By Lucas MA gt, author of ‘‘ The Wages of Sin.”” 12mo, $1.50. 

** The strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.”—Kansas 
City Star. 

** The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. 
*The Carissima,’ her father, and a journalistic admirer are, in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully 
witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we 
have seen from the same hand.”"—/Pa// Mail Gazette. 





The EIGHTH EDITION of Mr. Henry M. Biossom’s popular novel is now ready. 


CHECKERS: A Hard-Luck Story 


By Henry M. Bossom, Jr., author of “‘ The Documents in Evidence.” 16mo, $1.25. 
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NOTES 


OR ROSEMARY Mtr. John Drew sacri- 
ficed his moustache, and was much changed 
in appearance. This summer Mr. Max 
Beerbohm saw Mr. Drew in the lobby 

of a London theater and approached to greet him. 
For the moment Mr. Drew’s memory came near 
to failing him, but Max’s ap/omé saved everything. 
«©Oh, Mr. Drew,’’ he said, ‘*I’m afraid you 
do n’t remember me without your moustache.’’ 


THE ANGLO-SAXON who considers the lot- 
tery a device of evil will find a certain naiveté in the 
spectacle of Pope Leo XIII instituting one. But the 
keenness will be taken from his disapproval, if he 
disapprove, by the very pleasant circumstances and 
object of the affair. August 22 the little hill town 
of Urbino is to raise a statue to Raphael Sanzio, 
and, not being a rich place and not trusting too 
much to the generosity of the public, it has had, 
what seems to us, on the whole, pretty and harmless 
recourse to a lottery. From Rome the Pope has 
sent a beautifully cut cameo, which serves as the 
prize. 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS has declared 
that the failure of its prize competition proves nothing 
about the condition of English composition in the col- 
leges; and the college papers, without entering into 
long discussions of the matter, have admitted that, on 
the whole, they write pretty well. It remains to be 
seen what will be proven by the college competition 
instituted by The Century. Three prizes of $250 
each are offered, not exactly for college work, but 
for work done during the year following graduation. 

*¢ rst, for the best metrical writing of not fewer than fifty 

lines. 2d, for the best essay in the field of biography. history, 
or literary criticism, of not fewer than four thousand or more 
than eight thousand words. 3d, for the best story of not fewer 
than four thousand or more than eight thousand words.” 
The Century is a sufficiently imposing goal to in- 
spire the best efforts of young men, and the leisure 
time of the post-graduation year should be enough 
for the attempt. 


THE EVER-DELIGHTFUL Professor, or 
Lieutenant, Totten of New Haven, has just issued 
a vulume which can be heartily recommended to all 
who have the leisure and the sense of humor to fre- 
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quent the byways of pseudo-scientific and esoteric 
theory. In it they may learn that we who inhabit 
the United States of America are in reality the lost 
tribe of Manasseh, and that the proof is in the great 
seal of the United States, which is the seal of that 
people. The fact that in 1782 a committee chose 
our seal, and that we have knowledge of our varied 
origin, offers no difficulties to the splendid onrush of 
Lieutenant Totten. Man proposes, but God in- 
spires committees and guides the steps of the immi- 
grant. ‘This is the simple formula which enables 
the author of this remarkable book to set aside all 
objections. 

Prophecy declares that Manasseh shall become a 
great people. But thetentribesarelost. <‘* Nay,’’ 
says our author, ‘*we are that great people.’’ 
Prophecy declares that the daughters of Manasseh 
shall inherit with his sons. ‘* We fulfil that oracle,’’ 
says our author, ‘* by granting to women, as we do 
in some states, the right to vote.’” Manasseh’s 
emblem was the eagle and the olive branch, says 
prophecy. ‘* It is ours also, by divine inspiration,”’ 
says Professor Totten. ‘* Manasseh’s government 
was by the people and for the people,’’ says Holy 
Writ. ‘*So is ours, say we all of us.” ‘*Asa 
matter of fact,’’ he says, ‘‘ America is no accident, 
neither as to time or place, nor yet as to persons, 
for America is Manasseh.’’ 

This is the .‘* symbology,’’ as Professor Totten 
calls it, of the obverse of the seal. The reverse, 
with the pyramid and the eye, is declared to con- 
tain all those secrets of history, science, and religion, 
which other delightfully crack-brained people dis- 
cover in the Egyptian pyramid of Ghizeh. In a 
second volume Professor Totten will bring to light 
these secrets so artfully concealed. The pyramid 
theorists have always been a joy, and this new idea, 
which may be studied economically in every home 
by a great seal medal, is more practicable as a game 
than the Egyptian, and by that more welcome. 


MR. SHERMAN’S APPOINTMENT as Sec- 
retary of State was not generally regarded as a 
happy augury for the success of the McKinley ad- 
ministration in treating infinitely delicate questions 
of foreign policy. A number of incidents of the 
closing days of the last regular session of Congress 
revealed painful evidences of mental decay in the 
senator from Ohio. But it was necessary to make 
room for Mr. Hanna in the senate, and Mr. Sherman 
could only be lured from the luxury ofa seat in that 
chamber by the fascinations of the state department. 
It was definitely understood that he would not en- 
gage in the active work of the office. It was almost 
as definitely expected that he would promptly resign. 
But Mr. Sherman himself apparently entertains no 
thought of retiring to the comfortable economy of 
life in Mansfield, Ohio, and as might have been 
foreseen, the consequences of entrusting the direction 


of foreign affairs to his weak hands has been the rise 
of all kinds of personal scandal and petty intrigues in 
the state department. A sadder instance of debili- 
tated personal honor than the publication of the 
Bering sea dispatch has not recently come to light. 
The Bering sea dispatch itself was a fearful blunder. 
It was written by John W. Foster, who occupies a 
position slightly above that of professional lobbyist 
in Washington, whose intimate relations with foreign 
governments as hired attorney for their legations, 
makes his employment in the foreign service a 
very perilous matter. It went to Mr. Hay and ar- 
rived in London while Mr. Whitelaw Reid was so- 
journing in that city as special envoy to the queen. 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Hay are close friends. Mr. 
Hay was once a writer of leading articles for the 
New York Tridune. A picturesque account of the 
relations of the two men in their disguise can be 
found by the curious in a book called «¢ The Money 
Makers,”’ published ten or fifteen years ago as a re- 
tort to ‘“* The Bread Winners,’’ supposed to be Mr. 
Hay’s work. The chain is perfect from Mr. Fos- 
ter to Mr. Hay, from Mr. Hay to Mr. Reid, from 
Mr. Reid to Mr. Isaac Ford in London, from Mr. 
Isaac Ford in London to Mr. Donald Nicholson, 
managing editor of Mr. Reid’s New York Tribune, 
where the full text of the dispatch finally appeared, 
to the great disgust of thetwo nations. The sus- 
picions gathering around Mr. Reid are rather height- 
ened by the fact that the father-in-law of the special 
editorial envoy is Mr. D. O. Mills, vice-president 
of the sealing company most interested in the quarrel. 
Of course it is possible that Mr. Hay did not give 
the dispatch to Mr. Reid and Mr. Reid did not 
turn it over to his staff. But this is a cynical world 
and Mr. Reid refuses to be interviewed. 

The scandal could not have arisen if a man with 
a strong wrist were guiding the state department. 
But Mr. Sherman is so generally regarded as a 
figure-head that no one under him fears his wrath. 
He seems to have taken the incident with great 
amiability. He showed no anger toward Mr. 
Reid till the special envoy offended his amour propre 
by inviting him to the Reid country house— instead 
of hastening to the Long Island hotel where the 
“«sage of Mansfield’’ is spending his vacation. 
Then rose the lion! Mr. Sherman would not go 
to ‘*Ophir Farm’’; by sitting still he compelled 
Mr. Reid to come to him, which Mr. Reid did, 
trudging across the sandy roads with his bag in his 
hand. The interview was brief and cold. At its 
conclusion, with characteristic Sherman cruelty the 
Secretary of State informed the reporters that he 
loved Mr. Reid, whom he had known in Cincin- 
nati ‘* when he was a little ragged boy, before he 
met Horace Greeley.’? <*He has done very well 
since,’ he added. Thus it will be seen that Mr. 


Sherman has not withered as to his power to wound. 
The scandal deprives Mr. Reid of the reversion 
of the secretaryship, which he was supposed to 
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enjoy. It would be a blessing all around if Mr. 
Sherman should be succeeded by Assistant Secretary 
Day. Mr. Day, it is true, has done nothing to 
distinguish himself even in that resort of mediocre 
lawyers, the lower United States bench. But 
among his intimates he is known as a person of 
caution and reserve, and he is young. 


THE PRESIDENT himself is apt to take a 
hand if the scandals of the state department become 
embarassing. Mr. McKinley is an easy man, and 
his good-nature is imposed upon by politicians of 
all grades, but he has a ‘* streak of iron in him,”’ 
and it is bound to show when the impositions of his 
friends become burdensome. Senator Mason felt it 
a few weeks ago. An Eastern congressman who 
was in the room with the President at the time tells 
the story. Mason hustled in, fat, florid, with a 
loose tie flying in the air, and perspiration rolling 
from his brow. He asked abruptly: «’ What has 
been done about that appointment?’’ The Presi- 
dent replied that ‘* the matter would be attended to 
in due time.’’ ‘* Look here,’’ said Mason, ‘* you 
need n’t try to ‘con’ me. You’ve gone back on 
your friends, and you’re looking out for the men 
that fought you.’’ ‘*Mr. McKinley rose slowly 
from his chair,’’ said the man who tells the tale. 
«« His features hardened, and he looked every inch 
of his five-feet-five. ‘Senator,’ he said slowly, 
‘that is unjust, ungenerous, and untrue,’ and sat 
down without another word. I was so scared I 
had to leave the room. Mason stood frozen for a 
full minute, and then paddled out. He thought the 
interview over, and went around the next day to 
apologize. I don’t think he knows now what 
struck him.”’ 


THE PASSING OF THE LARK and the co- 
incident hegira of Gelett Burgess have snapped one of 
the threads which bound San Francisco, in a literary 
way, tothe rest of the world. And such threads were 
few. The work of Californian writers has often been 
important, but, before the Lark was hatched, there 
was no literary codperation there, no union of pur- 
pose, no group. San Francisco’s position in letters 
was isolated—unique. West ofthe West, the work 
of its writers could not fitly be included under that 
classifying brand of the critic—Western literature. 
Neighborless, as far as seats of learning were con- 
cerned, it depended upon the fraternal, publishing 
East to purchase and dispense the wares of its 
authors. It is true, Californians might have recog- 
nized in this a verification of the biblical words: 
«« As far as the east is from the west, so far hath 
he removed our transgressions from us’’; but it was, 
nevertheless, rather hard on local pride. For the 
apprentice, however, the way to fame was, hap- 
pily, as precarious as the passage of the Mohamme- 
dan’s bridge to the gates of Heaven, to which fact 





is due, no doubt, the very respectable average, in 
point of merit, of Californian literature. 

It would be supererogatory to catalogue the 
achievements of the authors of the Pacific Coast; this 
has been done ad nauseam by the Californian press, 
in an abortive spirit of literary jingoism; nor is their 
geographical distribution a matter of special interest to 
any but that family of fauna itself. San Francisco 
has always been the radiant whence the shooting 
stars of literature take their flight with an occasional 
explosion, amid the ‘¢ flashes of silence,’’ that are 
heard even as far as Boston. 

It was from such a condition that the Lark 
emerged, something over two years ago, and pro- 
ceeded to be ‘¢ discovered ’’ in all parts of the coun- 
try. Les Jeunes, or, in other words, Gelett Bur- 
gess, Ernest Peixotto, Bruce Porter, Porter Garnett, 
Florence Lundborg, and the rest, pooled their facul- 
ties, as it were, and immediately engaged the interest 
of the discriminating. They constituted a group, 
the first in the history of Californian letters, and by 
virtue of a certain deftness and maiveté, made for 
their fancies friends that they knew not of. But the 
Lark was like a prophet, and it had to look toward 
the rising sun for appreciation and support. And 
now it is dead. Les Feunes, taken doubtless with 
an affection similar to the gold-fever of the Klon- 
dyke, are striking out for the East, where the nug- 
gets of recognition and encouragement are to be 
picked up in the fertile fields of literature and art. 
Gelett Burgess and Ernest Peixotto are in New 
York, Bruce Porter and Florence Lundborg are 
headed toward Europe, and ‘‘the Homeless Snail ” 
Yone Noguchi, alone remains: 

*« Standing like a ghost in the smiling mysteries of 
the moon garden.”’ 


THE THEATRICAL SYNDICATE’S effect 
on the American stage for a time seemed problematic. 
That it was sure to have some marked effect no one 
doubted. Its managers had secured almost all the 
leading stars and traveling companies, and in each 
city controlled perhaps two thirds of the first-class 
theaters, from which every one not playing under 
their management was to be excluded. The scheme 
was high-handed and arbitrary, and in so far it 
was not entirely pleasant to contemplate. Yet it 
seemed after all to promise a better selection of 
companies and accessories than the old system. 

This problem, however, still remained. A large 
number of persons had trained themselves for the 
stage, and were not included in the syndicate com- 
panies, a quantity of theaters had been built and 
were not included in the syndicate circuit. Pro- 


vision had to be made for these, and for the public, 
which could not all be jammed into the syndicate 
houses. 

For a time everything went headlong toward 
The managers thought they had dis- 


vaudeville. 
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covered Eldorado, and the critics the final downfall 
of the American stage. Both were wrong. 

Some months ago we expressed the opinion that the 
vaudeville craze was in no sense matter for regret. It 
was merely the weeding-out process, which would 
leave agoodly number of players where they belong, 
on the variety stage, and finally release the better actors 
for better ends. The coming autumn will see the 
next step in this process, and some of the late 
oppressed players will bob up to the surface of 
««the legitimate.’’ In almost all of our larger 
cities there is talk of and preparation for establishing 
stock companies, which are to give plays and operas. 

As to opera, nearly every one is ready to admit 
that the stock company system is the only way we 
are likely to get it in this country. We may be able 
to hear the superb performances of the Metropolitan, 
at equally superb prices, and for an absurdly short 
time. But that can hardly be called having an 
opera, as music-loving cities in Europe understand 
the phrase. Moderately good performances at 
moderate prices we may easily have, to the profit of 
both amusement and education. Boston has demon- 
strated this with her Castle Square Company, which 
draws almost as much talk from the critics as the 
Symphony Orchestra formerly did. 

Exactly what kind of dramatic performances the 
first season of stock companies will offer us, it is 
difficult to prophesy. So much depends on the 
individual managers. The arguments that apply to 
the musical situation have not the same force here. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see just what plays are to 
be produced. Revivals and adaptations are always 
feasible. But the plays by the better known 
writers are fairly sure to go to the syndicate. The 
most that can be said is that the system is a flexible 
one, and if a new dramatist of merit appears he will 
find entrance into it easy. So, doubtless, will 
many bad dramatists. We are not ready to believe 
the final solution of the theatrical problem is found. 
But something is happening, and the American 
stage is not the lifeless thing it seemed not long ago. 


ALTHOUGH MISS WINIFRED EMERY 
has been acting for some time in London, and has 
toured America for one season with Sir Henry 
Irving, it was not until recently that people have 
realized the position she holds on the English stage. 
She is coming to take the place in the hearts of the 
people that for a number of years has belonged ex- 
clusively to Miss Ellen Terry. 

Miss Emery has youth and beauty, and a great 
deal of talent. What is more, there spreads over 
all she does an irresistible personal charm. At 
least it is becoming more and more irresistible. 
We have —in 1897— succumbed entirely to her 
for the first time. There seemed before to be a 
certain unsatisfactoriness about her. One found 
fault — although generally for reasons difficult to 
explain. In The Benefit of the Doubt one stopped 


finding fault, and now since seeing her in 4 Marriage 
of Convenience, one has only praise forher. She is 
as romantic an actress as Miss Terry, but she is 
also a little more modern. Besides she can be as 
natural as Mrs. Campbell, if needs be. She has 
all Miss Terry’s power of placing herself in any 
period whatsoever, and making it for the time being 
her own. This she does to absolute perfection in 
her present performance. No other actress on the 
English stage, beside these two, has anything like this 
power, and none in America except Miss Rehan 
and Mrs. Marlowe-Taber. Miss Emery’s talent 
lies in much the same vein with Miss Rehan, although 
they are very different. One has not yet seen the 
flash of genius in Miss Emery that is in Miss 
Rehan, but there is no assurance it isn’t there. 
At present we can only say that, in the limitations 
we feel are Miss Emery’s, she evinces more art, 
while in Miss Rehan we have already seen a larger 
accomplishment. As the Marquise in Mr. Sidney 
Grundy’s present adaptation from Dumas, Miss Rehan 
would not be as exquisite as Miss Emery, nor as 
real and natural in the slightly pathetic portions of 
the play; but she would probably extract more fun 
out of the part, and as a whole would undoubtedly 
be excellent. Miss Emery wears her somewhat 
difficult Louis XV gowns as if she had never worn 
any others, and becomes them hugely; all the little 
accessories of the toi/ettes of the period, too, she 
wears and uses as if all her life accustomed 
to them. Indeed, from first to last she creates about 
her the atmosphere of the France of the Time. 
The management of the Haymarket have done their 
share, too, toward creating the atmosphere by mak- 
ing the scene as perfect in detail and as charming 
as is possible on the stage. It is not overloaded; 
there is n’t a makeshift in sight. If only the scene 
could be faithfully repeated in America! But these 
faithfully repeated scenes at home are nearly always 
unrecognizable. We can do wonderful exteriors in 
America, and American interiors, but that is about 


all. 


JOHN DREW will play 4 Marriage of Conven- 
ience in America, opening in New York very soon, 
one imagines. He will play the réle there under- 
taken here by Mr. Terriss, who by some people is 
liked in it, but to our thinking Mr. Drew should 
make twice as much of the part—certainly from a 
comedy point of view. 


MR. GRUNDY’S work of adaptor in the Hay- 
market play (from Une Marriage Sous Louis XV) 
has been most delicately and delightfully done. It is 
somewhat in the nature of a shock, therefore, to 
simply cross the street to Her Majesty’s (Mr. Tree’s 
new theater) and find the same Englishman failing, 
in all the points where he has but just now succeeded, 
in adapting another of the same Frenchman’s 
plays—Mile. de Belle Isle—and by way of a sort 
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of dramatic climax the actors also failing in exactly 
those graces which helped personally to make 
the success on the opposite side of the way. The 
stage settings are beautiful and elaborate and cor- 
rect. ‘They show a certain originality in arrange- 
ment, too, which is one of the charms of the Trees, 
but it shows the fault of most of their productions, 
—their interiors always suggest the theater, not a 
real house and room. And so with the performance 
of this new play, which is called, by the way, 
The Silver Key; it is all acting, flagrantly acting, 
and also poor acting. Even Mr. Tree seems out 
of his element, and acts like a weak amateur—of 
period and atmosphere he does n’t give or even sug- 
gest ajot. Mrs. Tree is a little more successful, 
but you see and feel the effort she makes. The 
play seems very old-fashioned, but the furniture 
looks new, made to imitate the old, and so do the 
people. There is plenty of bowing and curtseying, 
but one feels as if it is ** for this night only,’’ and 
if not against everybody’s will, it is at least 
*¢ against’ their bones and bodies! One would 
have thought Mr. Tree had learned a lesson from 
The Seats of the Mighty, but he must needs 
follow it with the ‘* Understandings’ of the Weak! 


THE VITASCOPE has at last been introduced 
into the actual scenery and action of a play, The Good 
Mr. Best, which was produced in the early summer 
at the Boston Museum. This innovation will per- 
mit a real revolution in the mounting of plays. 
The spectacular extravaganza and the plays of 
Shakespeare are likely to profit especially by it, we 
should say. Mr. David Henderson and Mr. 
Augustin Daly may consider their careers extended, 
and at last we shall have a real battle-scene in 
Richard III. 


IN M. EMILE ZOLA we have an unending 
source of controversy. Perhaps, of all modern 
authors, he has had, on the whole, the greatest pop- 
ularity, the most significant effect on the art of fic- 
tion, and the greatest variety of criticism. (We 
do not speak, of course, of the ‘*underground”’ suc- 
cesses, such as E. P. Roe and Oliver Optic.) He 
has advanced along his road with critics buzzing in 
a cloud about him like a swarm of gnats. And to- 
day, according to the Minister of Public Instruction 
in Paris, he is the second most popular novelist in 
France, Dumas, the elder, alone surpassing him. 

Criticism has shifted many times about Zola. 
First, it was granted that he was an unflinching 
realist, and he was rebuked for his sordidness and in- 
decency. Then the pupils began to surpass their 
master, and we were told that Zola was no accurate 
realist. He was, in fact, a poet, ‘* composing ”’ 
his novels, choosing and massing his facts as an 
epic poet might. Then he was merely a plagiarist. 
Now M. Brunetiére objects to him, on the score of 
gross inaccuracy. His pictures of French life we are 


to believe fanciful, the results of obliquity of vision. 
The next moment we may expect an attack from 
some new direction. M. Zola’s reply to his critics 
in Nouvelle Campagne is sure to stir them up again. 


THE TROUBLE that has led to Dr. Andrews’s 
resignation of the presidency of Brown University 
should be fully and clearly understood. The 
trustees at the commencement meeting unanimously 
requested of President Andrews ‘‘ a forbearance, out 
of regard for the interests of the University, to 
promulgate his views’’ as to the expediency of the 
free coinage of silver. Dr. Andrews’s reply was 
that he could not meet the wishes of the trustees in 
this particular ‘*without surrendering that reason- 
able liberty of utterance which my predecessors, my 
faculty colleagues, and myself have hitherto enjoyed, 
and in the absence of which the most ample endow- 
ment for an educational institution would be of little 
worth.’’ He accordingly sent in his resignation, 
which the trustees are to refuse or accept on Sep- 
tember 1st. The whole case of the corporation is 
that Dr. Andrews’s vagaries have injured the Uni- 
versity financially; that men were unwilling to place 
money at the disposal of one of Mr. Bryan’s sup- 
porters; and that consequently bequests which 
otherwise would have gone to Brown were being 
diverted to other institutions. The trustees do not 
express any opinion as to the soundness or unsound- 
ness of Dr. Andrews’s views, nor do they make any 
objections to his entertaining them. What they do 
object to is his publication of them with the author- 
ity and to the detriment of Brown University. 
«« You may be right, or you may be wrong,’’ they 
say tohim. ‘* We do not as a body care in the 
least which you are. But we are responsible for the 
success of this university, we find our supplies are 
being cut off by reason of your advocacy of opinions 
which are out of harmony with those of our patrons, 
and we are bound to take measures to prevent this 
institution from shrinking to an inferior position, or 
maybe coming to an end altogether. We there- 
fore ask you to keep your views on free silver to 
yourself,’’ ; 


Standing by itself, that seems a reasonable re- 
quest. It is easily intelligible, and it appeals to 
business instincts; the justice of it will be indorsed 
by nine out of ten ‘‘ practical men’’ all over the 
country. But is it based on accurate knowledge? 
Can the trustees point to a single definite instance 
in which a legacy or donation has been withheld 
from Brown University because President Andrews 
favored the free coinage of silver? We are excess- 
ively curious to know the name of any philanthropist 
who was really deterred from supporting Brown 
University on account of the political opinions of its 
president. The whole position of the trustees turns 


upon this one point, and we should very much like 
to see some well-attested proof that their suspicions 
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are correct, and that the decreasing revenue of 
Brown University is due to Professor Andrews, and 
not to the bad times and general depression of the 
last three years. That there is room for doubt on 
this fundamental point is shown by the manifesto 
issued by twenty-four members of the faculty, in 
which it is emphatically denied that the college has 
suffered any pecuniary loss from the president’s 
political views. If that be so, the case of the 
trustees, on their own showing, falls completely to 
the ground. It is, therefore, at any rate from the 
trustees’ point of view, of first importance that this 
question of profit and loss should be definitely settled. 
They have chosen their position, and must be pre- 
pared to defend it. 


We do not for a moment admit, even if it 
is conclusively proved that Brown University has 
suffered financially from this cause, that President 
Andrews’ resignation should be required of him. 
Such action we consider would be disastrously op- 
posed to the splendid spirit of toleration and freedom 
from bigotry which mark out our colleges among the 
educational institutions of the world. A few years 
ago the trustees of the University of Kansas asked 
for the resignation of President Canfield because he 
differed from the majority of them on the tariff ques- 
tion. What was the result? President Canfield 
was immediately offered the presidency of another 
university whose trustees were of the same political 
belief as those of Kansas, but of a higher order of 
intelligence. Professor Sumner taught free-trade at 
Yale persistently, but that did not prevent the stiffest 
protectionists in the country from endowing the uni- 
versity. President Chapin, of Beloit, preached free 
trade for forty years and his protectionist trustees 
made no complaint. If there is one thing more im- 
portant than another in the conduct of a university 
it is that its professors should not be subjected to 
what the twenty-four members of the faculty of 
Brown call ‘‘ the deadening influence of known or 
suspected repression.”” Free and independent 
teaching is the salt of college education. The trus- 
tees of Brown University will have to consider be- 
fore September, firstly, that they have not proved or 
brought forward any evidence to prove that Professor 
Andrews’ advocacy of free silver is the real cause of 
their impoverished exchequer; secondly, whether 
if they accept his resignation they will be able to 
find a man of any vigor or originality to succeed 
him; thirdly, whether for a problematical increase of 
income they are not betraying the best traditions of 
their own and every other college. 


WE HAVE HAD to comment more than once 
on the extreme despotism which prevails in the gov- 
ernment of many of our public libraries. Mr. Put- 
nam, of the Boston Free Library, may serve as a fresh 
example of this narrow-minded autocracy. He has 
refused to allow such anarchists and socialists as are 


to be found in Boston free access to the writings of 
their French and German brethren. La Lanterne 
is on the index expurgatorius; so is Louise Michel; 
so are the more audacious of the German magazines, 
And this is the justification of Mr. Putnam’s action, 
in the words of one of his subordinates: —*< In the 
opinion of the librarian no good can be gained and 
much harm may be done by allowing works of this 
extreme character to be generally read. It may be 
asked why are these books placed in the library if 
not to be read? They are in the library for that 
purpose and they may be read, but Mr. Putnam 
and his assistants reserve to themselves the right to 
choose the readers, and most common-sense people 
will agree with Mr. Putnam in such a decision. 
The average man of anarchistic or socialistic ten- 
dencies that frequents the library is not qualified by 
education or judgment to read the works I refer to, 
and estimate them at their proper value.’’ One 
hardly knows where to begin commenting on this 
astounding apologia. It seems almost useless in the 
face of such arrogant pretensions to point out that 
the Boston Free Library exists for the people of Bos- 
ton and not for Mr. Putnam, and that he has no 
more claim to refuse books to his readers than the 
President has to withhold the right of voting from a 
citizen whose appearance suggests that he may not 
quite appreciate the beauty of universal suffrage. If 
Mr. Putnam wants to choose his readers he must 
hire a private reading-room. It is absurd to speak 
of the Boston Free Library when the librarian thinks 
he is entitled to circulate only such books as he per- 
sonally approves of. A petty, foolish bit of perse- 
cution like this does infinitely more harm than Henri 
Rochefort and La Lanterne. We should advise Mr. 
Putnam to pay a speedy visit to the reading-room 
of the British Museum. There his scandalized 
eyes will see atheists and anarchists and socialists 
working merrily at their studies day after day; and 
on the following Sunday he will meet them again in 
the London parks giving the people the benefit of 
their researches. But then in England they seem 
to think that a library should be maintained for its 
readers, not for its librarian. 


THE LONDON PAPERS are waging a silly- 
season fight over the merits and propriety of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Jubilee poem. After the intoxicating en- 
thusiasm of the Jubilee week, after the groveling, 
halting pzans of the Poet Laureate, Mr. Kipling 
published in the London Times this stern rebuke. 


RECESSIONAL 


OD of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
Amen. 


THE Daily Chronicle, unmindful of the days 
when it hailed William Watson as another Words- 
worth as he blew his trumpet in the Sultan’s face, 
objected to Mr. Kipling’s assumption of clerical 
costume. The Spectator, more sanely, insisted that 
‘«burnt into Mr. Kipling’s spirit is a touch of that 
Puritanism which has inspired our empire-builders 
so largely,’’ and pronounced his poem to be ‘* the 
simplest, the sternest, and the most direct appeal 
which men are capable of feeling.’” One does not 
naturally think of Mr. Kipling as a religious poet, 
and when the British Empire is not under discussion, 
a hymn-book is quite the last place in which one 
would expect to find him. But it is undeniable 
that running through his imperialism is that strain of 
strong, sincere sentiment which great patriots never 
lack, and which is in its way a kind of religion. 
And as to preaching, Mr. Kipling has preached 
before now. Read the exordium to his Song of the 
English in The Seven Seas, or the Hymn Before 
Action in the same book. Nor does it strike one as 
forced or theatrical, or as a mere pose, or as any- 
thing but the honest, natural expression of a man of 
strong feelings writing on the theme that is nearest 
to his heart. It is really one of the greatest proofs 
of Mr. Kipling’s influence that he can chastise and 
rebuke and have his sincerity questioned only by the 
Daily Chronicle. 


SOME UNAPPRECIATIVE critics have been 
complaining that Mr. Richard Harding Davis in his 


article on the President’s Inauguration in the current 


number of Harper’s Magazine, has put down the 
thing that is not. It seems that he has credited the 
Senate Chamber with a procession of ‘* swinging 
jeather doors,’? when the Senate Chamber has no 
such things; and that he saw flags and oil paintings 
on the wall when there were no such decorations. 
What has all this to do with Mr. Davis? What 
does it matter whether Mr. Davis described the 
whole ceremony out of his imagination or not? He 
is still Mr. Davis. He is still our only Reporter. 
We still read him and try to look like him. What 
are truth, style, grammar, and good sense when 
compared with the advantage of being Richard 
Harding Davis? We would say more in his praise 
if we thought any eulogies of ours could win him 
back to America. But if the prayers and protesta- 
tions of ten thousand desolate matinée-girls cannot 
move the British aristocracy to part with their bright- 
est ornament, we recognise that our private efforts 
would be worse than useless. For it is given out 
that Mr. Davis intends to make London his home. 
So, too, it is announced does Mr. Stephen Crane. 
Mr. Crane, Mr. Davis, and John Hay—all gone 
from usin one year! ‘Truly London is the literary 
center of America. 








JONGLEUR 


H, ye that loved my laughter once, 
Open to me!—’T is I 
That shed you songs like summer-leaves 


Whenever a wind came by. 
The leaves are spent and the year is old, 
And the fields are gray that once were gold; 
Heart of the brook, my heart is cold! 
—My song is like to die. 


The windows look another way, 
The walls are deaf and stark. 
Who heeds a glowworm in the day, 
Or lifts a frozen lark? 
Warm yourself with the days that were; 
Follow the Summer, beg of ber, 
But never sadden us: Fongleur, 
Fongleur go down the dark! 
JosepHinE Preston Peapopy. 
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ARTHUR MORRISON 


E owe much to the bicycle, and 
among our other debts we must write 
down the evolution of Mr. Arthur 


Morrison. For Mr. Morrison in 
his early days, far back in the eighties, before bicy- 
cling became a fashionable amusement, was an en- 
thusiastic cyclist. He attacked records and won 
races; more or less by accident he wheeled himself 
into journalism, and for some time practiced his 
unaccustomed pen in writing for the cycling press, 
which was then in its infancy. Those were the 
days when Mr. G. R. Sims was teaching the rich 
how the poor live, and Sir Walter Besant was cry- 
ing aloud in All Sorts and Conditions of Men 
and Children of Gibeon for some alteration in 
the lot of those who dwell in the dismal East End 
of London. And it was these writers who, in 
some degree, pointed the path which was to lead Mr. 
Morrison to his kingdom. For they directed the eyes 
of the West to the East, and brought the bitter cry 
of outcast London to the drawing-rooms of the 
wealthy. Philanthropy was started into activity; 
the People’s Palace was brought into being; Univer- 
sity Settlements sprang up on this side and on that, 
and charitable institutions were founded by people 
whose pity was usually greater than their discretion. 
««Slumming’’ became fashionable; spruce young 
men from Mayfair disguised themselves in bowler- 
hats and took their sisters—in dresses borrowed 
from their kitchenmaids—to spend thrilling after- 
noons in the noisome slums of Shoreditch. 

Among them went Arthur Morrison; not how- 
ever, as an amateur, or with any idea of gathering 
“*copy,’’ but to his appointed task as secretary to 
one of those philanthropic institutions which the 
startled conscience of the community had called 
into existence. Here he lived for a year or two, 
going in and out among the poorest and most de- 
graded in the daily exercise of his business, and 
learning the ways of thought and standards of con- 
duct that obtain among the million or so of slum- 
dwellers who are seldom more than half a meal dis- 
tant from starvation. He saw much, and remem- 
bered most of what he saw. For Arthur Morrison 
is a man of observation, as the least observant 
might note. Slim and alert, the quick turn of his 
slightly rounded shoulders and the restless glance of 
his eyes suggests the man who is always on the 
lookout for detail. Nor does he lack that personal 
sympathy with the human element in the criminal, 
the drunkard, and the drab which draws ready con- 
fidence in return. And so Mr. Morrison, at the 
end of his sojourning in the East End, came back 
to Fleet Street and journalism bearing with him rich 
nuggets of experience,—nuggets of which he did 
not as yet know the value. 

It was left for another to tell him the value of 
the experience he had brought back, and for some 


time Arthur Morrison, with all the grim realities of 
outcast London simmering at the back of his brain, 
sat in the office of the G/ode and wrote funny para- 
graphs for the ‘* By the Way’’ column,—the 
most flippant daily column in England. In due 
course he came under the eye of Mr. W. E. Hen- 
ley, who was then beating up recruits for the paper 
which had lately developed into the National Ob- 
server. Mr. Henley found, among others, Mr. 
G. S. Street, Mr. Marriott-Watson, and Mr. 
Whibley; he also found Mr. Morrison, and laid 
him under a huge obligation. In the first place 
Mr. Henley largely influenced the style of Mr. 
Morrison, as he influenced that of every young man 
who came into literary contact with him. But, 
what was even more important, he saw the sort 
of thing that Mr. Morrison should be writing, and, 
after a certain number of his articles had appeared 
in the National Observer, Mr. Henley suggested 
his writing some sketches of the East End life of 
which he had had so intimate an experience. 

Mr. Morrison had other business on hand at the 
moment, and begged for six weeks’ grace in which 
to get married and settled down. When this was 
accomplished to his great satisfaction, he set to 
work and produced Lizerunt, which was quickly 
followed by the rest of the stories which go to make 
up the Tales of Mean Streets. Most of them ap- 
peared in the National Observer; but before the 
series could be completed, Mr. Henley had retired 
from the paper, and That Brute Simmons, and A 
Conversion sought and found a welcome from the 
Pall Mall Budget. As soon as Lizerunt appeared 
every one who kept an eye open for new writers 
knew that while Mr. Henley had found Mr. Mor- 
rison, Mr. Morrison had found himself. But the 
general public imagines that all stories in weekly 
newspapers are written by some unknown person 
called the Editor; and it was not until these stories 
were collected and republished as Tales of Mean 
Streets that the people who pay for their literature 
realized that in Arthur Morrison they had a writer 
who could not only photograph the life of the poor 
as it had not been photographed before, but could 
also develop his negatives with astonishing skill. 

By the success of this first book Mr. Morrison’s 
path was clearly marked out. He determined to 
write a long story of the East End,— an epic of the 
slums, with a slum boy for hero; and furthermore, 
as the East End is by no means homogeneous, but 
contains just as many various kinds of happiness and 
misery, vice and virtue, as the West, he determined 
to find a single typ:cal parish and work out the his- 
tory of its inhabitants. Thereupon he began the 
search for his parish; and meanwhile, having under- 
taken to write a series of detective stories for the 
Strand Magazine, he carried out his task in inter- 
vals of leisure honestly and capably. 

In due course the parish was found,— the parish 
of Holy Trinity, Shoreditch. From Mr. Morri- 
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son’s point of view it was an excellent parish, being 
fearfully overcrowded, disgustingly dirty, and hor- 
ribly unsanitary. Moreover, scarcely a single occu- 
pant gained a living within the four corners of the 
Decalogue. It was no worse than many other dis- 
tricts of London; but it was compact, and its grim- 
ness was relieved by the presence of an incumbent 
of wonderful energy, insight, and sympathy, by 
name the Rev. Osborne Jay. You may recog- 
nize him in the 


smoked it, thus tasting the penalties of success. But 
his time was chiefly spent in that network of streets 
which you may see mapped out in the forefront of 
A Child of the Fago. He learned every corner of 
the district; he drank swipes in the public houses; he 
lived the lives of those that sit in darkness and make 
matchboxes at a penny a million, making them some- 
times himself to see how it felt; he talked familiarly 
day by day with the thief and the ‘‘fence,’’ with 

the harlot and the 








Father Sturt of 4 [— 
Child of the Fago. || 

The worst portion 
of the Old Jago has 
since been swept 
away, and the 
place is more 
wholesome and less 
interesting. But 
here, as elsewhere, 
the civic authorities 
have done their 
moral dusting after 
the manner of the 
incompetent house- 
maid. The dust 
has only been scat- 
tered; the inhabit- 
ants of the Jago 
have only been 
compelled to find 
lodging in other 
streets, and by this 
time they are form- 
ing centers of in- 
fection at various 
points in the sur- 
rounding neigh- 
bourhood. 


——) ~bully, until it 
|| seemed to him that 

he could think 
their thoughts and 
talk their language. 
And then at last he 
sat down in_ his 
home, on the bord- 
ers of Epping For- 
est, to write his 
epic of the slums. 
I have dwelt at 
some length on the 
making of this book 
because it affords 
an excellent illus- 
tration of Mr. Mor- 
rison’s method, and 
also because its 
publication brought 
a storm of criticism 
upon the author’s 
head. It is true 
that kind-hearted 
people, moved to 
tears by the misery 
of the outcast poor, 
sent to Mr. Morri- 
son from the ends 





To this parish 
then went Mr. 
Morrison, and 
spent day after day 
in it for the space 
ofa yearandahalf. | 
Already he had ac- | 


quaintances scat- 














of the earth blank- 
ets and beef-tea for 
the dwellers of the 
Jago. But the 
critics were very 
angry, for some- 
how it had got 
—_—— _}| about that Mr. 











tered here and there 

who could throw interesting sidelights on the 
ways and the language of those whose lives are ‘* on 
the cross.”” Notable among these was an ex-pugilist, 
himself as honest as the skin between his eyes, who 
made a living by teaching young thieves how to get 
out of a tight corner by means of their fists. With 
him Mr. Morrison spent many happy hours, spar- 
ring and talking by turns, for he still retains some 
measure of the athletic impulse from his cycling days; 
once he even won a cigar from the ex-pugilist, whose 
custom it was to give a ‘*smoke’’ to any one who 
could lay him upon his honest back. Moreover, he 


‘ Morrison was a 
‘‘realist’’; and though no one seems quite certain 
what a realist is, the reputation of realism lays 
a writer open to a very extended line of critical 
fire. | Wherefore, while some argued that the 
book was of no account because it contained only 
a lot of facts which everyone knew already, others 
argued that the book was of no account because it 
did not contain facts at all, but only the morbid 
imaginings of Mr. Morrison. As to the former, it 
may be replied that Mr. Morrison has surmounted 
the well-known difficulty—proprie communia dicere— 
and has made the facts which every one knows his 
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own private enclosure. To the latter Mr. Morrison 
will reply that there is scarcely an incident in the 
book which has not been witnessed with his own 
eyes, scarcely a character that has not its living and 
breathing prototype; many of them—among them 
Mr. Weech, who has unfortunately not yet found his 
murderer, —he still numbers among his acquaintances. 

Other critics of subtler insight objected that though 
the individual incidents might be correct, they were 
out of their proper relation to slum-life. Even 
slum-life, it was contended, could not be so uni- 
formly grim, so utterly unrelieved by any glimmer of 
goodness as Mr. Morrison would have it. This 
shows, I think, a complete misconception of the 
import of the book. The Jago dwellers must not be 
judged by the moral standard of Mayfair, or indeed 
by the moral standard of any who go to church and 
pay income tax. 

Curiously enough it was a French critic, a M. de 
Wyzewa, writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
who first saw the author’s meaning in the Child of 
the Fago, though, with Gallic disregard of English 
nomenclature, he called the author Mr. ‘* Alfred”’ 
Morrison. M. de Wyzewa saw, to Mr. Morri- 
son’s delight, that the Jago had a standard of its own, 
and that there were those among its dwellers who, 
with such virtue as they could command, strove to 
live up to it. To take the single instance of the 
hero of the book, Dicky Perrott does his best to be a 
good boy. When Dicky ‘done a click’’ the 
righteous and well-clad may grieve. But Dicky 
loves the highest that he sees, and the highest that 
he sees is the doing of clicks. - The moral relief of 
the book lies in the continual endeavor of Dicky to 
do the right thing, while its pathos consists in the 
conditions of his life which compel him to sin for 
conscience’ sake. 

It is seldom that Mr. Morrison is to be met in 
London, though now and then you may find him 
at the Savage Club, or dining with the New Vaga- 
bonds. For the most part he stays quietly at 
Loughton, a village about fifteen miles to the 
north-east of London, where his house stands on 
the very verge of Epping Forest. Here, as he will 
explain to you with an apologetic glance at his nether 
extremities, he can ‘‘ dress like this.”’ He cares 
little for society; I do not believe he is very fond of 
writing. He delights in pottering about and look- 
ing after his hobby, which is collecting all things 
Japanese, and, in particular. Japanese prints. The 
walls of the house at Loughton are full of these 
prints; the dining-room is devoted to Hiroshige 
alone, whose drawings hang around in a triple line. 
Bureaus are full of prints; and for the benefit of the 
interested visitor Mr. Morrison will ransack his 


store and translate the Japanese inscriptions; for in 
the whole-hearted pursuit of his hobby he has gone 
to the length of studying the Japanese language. 
You may spend the whole day with him and never 
suspect that he had any interests but in the East 


End of Asia, unless you drag the conversation back 
to the East End of London. But, understanding 
that you are really interested in his work as much 
as in his play, he will take you to his study,—a 
plainly-furnished room with a wide view of the 
valley of the Roder,—and show you the original 
manuscript of 4 Child of the Jago, whence you will 
obtain some notion of his method of work. He 
does not sit at a desk, dipping a meditative pen into 
ink. He curls himself into the most comfortable 
chair he can find, and writes with a pencil, slowly, 
steadily, certainly. On the first page of the manu- 
script there are a few erasures, and corrections; but 
they become fewer and fewer as you turn the pages. 
It took him five months of steady writing to com- 
plete it. 

Mr. Morrison has not yet done with the Jago. 
When I last saw him in the early spring, and 
plunged with him over the slopes of the budding 
forest, he told me that he had many more stories left 
over from his years in the East End, and that when 
he had worked off his detective tales, he would set 
to work to write them. In all likelihood his next 
important work will be a collection of short stories 
of the Jago. He has established his claim to be the 
exponent of the outcast in literature, and it would 
be a pity to relinquish a kingdom which he has con- 
quered at such a cost. 

Crarence Rook 








A VISION 
DIED and passed from earth and went my 
way; 
I trod the starry gulf from sphere to 
sphere; 


I felt the breath of God upon my brow 
As I drew near. 


I paused above Infinity’s abyss, 
Scanning the upward path my spirit trod; 
A million silver planets spun between 


Myself and God. 


Yet, scarlet on the ether’s inky wave 
The crooked orbit of the earth was cast, 
Dark silhouettes against that lurid light, 
I saw its creatures pass. 


I saw the human shadows stumble on, 
Rising in anguish, passing in a breath, 
Blind atoms, treading their predestined doom 
From birth to death. 


I saw the smiling mask that Nature wears 
Blurred by the blasphemy of human wills; 
I saw man’s bloody footprint on the shore, 
His hand upon the hills. 
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I heard his laughter as he passed along; 
I heard the mortal boast immortal breath; 
I saw the earth in tragic irony 
Plunge to its death. 


Then low into Jehovah’s listening ear 
I spoke: «*O God of Gods,—the life you 
gave 
Is but a lying travesty, whose lie 
Ends with the grave. 


«« Look on the lives that you have made and 
marred, 
Filing black phantoms in a bloody train; 
The stronger finds your heaven; the weaker finds 
An endless pain. 


«©O God, within the hollows of whose hand 
A million worlds are tossed to win or lose, 


You choose the stronger for salvation,—but 
The damned I choose. 


«1 take my stand upon the weaker side, 
[ grasp the sinner’s hand, I share his fate; 
The Hell of those who failed I choose, or those 
Who win too late.”’ 


God smiled; across the inky ether way 
A flash that lighted worlds supernal fell; 
«« Tt is the damned you ‘ook upon,’’ God said; 
«« The earth is Hell.”’ 
Eiten Gtascow. 








A GLIMPSE OF THE 


UNDER WORLD 
iy was a little dinner indeed, a dinner for eight 


only; and it was given one evening in March, 

in a spacious and handsome dwelling in Madi- 

son Avenue, high up on the slope of Murray 
Hill. The wide dining-room was at the rear of the 
house, and it had a broad butler’s pantry extending 
into the yard behind. The large kitchen was under 
the dining-room; and under the butler’s pantry was a 
room of the same size, which the servants used as a 
parlor. In one corner of this sitting-room for the 
domestics was the dumb-waiter which connected 
with the pantry above, and in another corner was a 
spiral staircase which allowed the butler to descend 
swiftly to the kitchen in case of emergency. There 
was a table near the window of this servant’s parlor 
with a battered student-lamp on it; and around the 
table were grouped three or four chairs. 

A whistle sounded gently in the kitchen, and the 
Swedish cook walked leisurely to the speaking-tube 
and whistled back. Then she listened and heard 
the butler say, ‘* They ’re all here now; I ’ve got 
the oysters on the table, and | ’m a-goin’ in now to 
announce dinner to the Madam. So you get that 
soup ready,— do you hear?”’ 

The cook did not deign to make any direct reply, 


but as she left the speaking-tube and went back to 
the range she said, loud enough to be heard by the 
servants in the sitting-room adjoining, ‘* As though 
I did not know anything! I will never have another 
place if a black man is butler.”’ 

In the room under the pantry a sharp wiry boy 
was grinning. ‘‘ They ’re allus havin’ spats, ain’t 
they, them two? If I was Cato I would n’t let no 
Dutch cook sass me even if I was a nigger, would 

ou?’”’ 

4 «* Who is this young cub, when he’s at ’ome?’’ 
asked the clean-shaven, trim-looking young British 
valet. 

««He’s Tim,’’ answered the Irish laundress. 

«I’m Tim,”’ said the boy indignantly, ‘* that’s 
who I am, and I’m as good as you are, too, for all 
you belong to a lord! And you need n’t put on no 
frills with me, neither, for when 1’m a year or two 
older I can lick ye!— see?’’ 

««Don’t ye mind the boy, Mr. Parsons,’’ the 
Irish girl intervened. ‘‘He’s no call here at all, 
at all. He’d run of an errand belike in the mornin’, 
and does be sthrivin’ to make himself useful. That’s 
why they kept him here the night.”’ 

«<1 ’ve got just as good a right here as he has,’’ 
the boy declared, ‘‘and he doesn’t come here 
after you either, Maggie,— you ’re not his steady. 
It’s that French Elsie he is sparkin’.’’ 

«« An’ greatly I care if he is! Sparkin’, in truth! 
Bad cess to yer impidence,’’ said the pleasant-faced 
laundress, drawing herself up; ‘‘ aman is it? Sure, 
it’s lashins and lavins of men I could have if Ida 
mind.”’ 

Fortunately the cook called Tim at this juncture 
and gave him a chore to do; and so left the Irish 
girl and the young Englishman alone. 

He had been standing until then with his hat and 
cane in his hand and his overcoat across his arm. 
Now he laid these things on the table and took his 
seat by the side of the comely Irishwoman. 

‘«Mam’zelle Elise,’’ he began, ‘‘is a French 
girl, of course, and I never could abide a foreign 
lingo. Now, it’s a pleasure for me to hear you 
talk, Miss Maggie.’’ 

**Ah, do be aisy, now, Mr. Parsons,’’ she re- 
turned coquettishly. 

«<It’s gospel truth,’’ he rejoined. ‘*1 enjoy 
talkin’ to you. You keep your eyes wide open and 
you can always tell me what’s goin’ on.”’ 

««Troth, can I?’’ replied the laundress. ‘* I 
know which ind of the egg the chick ’ll be after 
chippin’—every time.”’ 

«« Then tell me who’s dinin’ ’ere to-night,’’ the 
valet asked. 

Before she could answer, a whistle sounded faintly, 
and the cook immediately brought in the green-turtle 
soup in the handsome silver tureen and sent it up on 
the dumb-waiter. Then she returned at once to the 
kitchen. 


«<TIt’s not a big dinner,” 


the Irishwoman ex- 
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plained. ‘* There’s only eight of them. There’s 
us three, isn’t there?-—Mr. and Mrs. Van Allen 
and Miss Ethel. Then there’s your lord—an’ | ’ll 
go bail it’s Miss Ethel he’s after now? He'll be 
the lucky man if he gets her too; it’s a sweet angel 
she is.”’ 

«¢ She won’t be so unlucky to ’ave ’im neither,’ 
the Englishman returned; ‘‘ mark that! She’ll be 
Lady Stanyhurst, won’t she? And my lord isa fine 
figure of a man too!”’ 

«« Sure, it isn’t under the skin of any man that 
ever stepped to be worthy of the likes of Miss 
Ethel,’’ said Maggie, looking at Parsons out of the 
corner of her eye. 

‘«There ain’t any girl in the States ’ere that 
would n’t be proud to ’ave my lord,’’ the valet re- 
torted. ‘*There’s lots of ’em settin’ their caps 
for im now. He can ’ave ’is pick, ’e can.’’ 

«« The sorra cap Miss Ethel ’]] set for him or any 
man,’’ the laundress declared. ‘* The boy that wants 
her ’I] have to court her.”’ 

«« I ’ave reason to believe that the marriage is ar- 
ranged,’’ Parsons asserted. ‘I ’ope—’’ then he 
paused, and with an effort went on again, ‘‘I ’ope 
that ’er father is a warm man. He’s good to give 
the girl a plum at least, I’ope?_ We could n’t throw 
ourselves away on a girl who ’adn’t a plum, you 
know.’” 

«« An’ what might a plum be?”’ asked Maggie. 

**A plum,’’ the young Englishman explained, 
‘¢is a ’undred thousand pounds—’alf a million dol- 
lars, isn’t it?”’ 

««TIt’s a whole million Mr. Van Allen can give 
Miss Ethel,’’ Maggie said, ‘* and more, too, if he 
wanted to. By the same token, they do be after 
tellin’ me he has one big building downtown some- 
where, I don’t know, where the tenants pay him a 
hundred thousand dollars a year,—an’ they pay it 
too, regular, an’ niver an eviction from one year’s 
end to the other.”’ 

The whistle shrilled out again and the cook made 
haste to place on the dumb-waiter the dish contain- 
ing the fillets of sea-bass. 

A few minutes later Mdlle. Elise, the French maid 
of Miss Van Allen, entered the servants’ sitting- 
room and was cordially greeted by Mr. Parsons, 
Lord Stanyhurst’s English valet. It appeared that 
the Frenchwoman had been detained in Mrs. Van 
Allen’s room, relieving the guests of their wraps. 

«« Zat ole maid, Miss Marlenspuyk — what devil 
of name it is —’”” said Elise, *‘she is a true grand 
dame; but that Mistress Playfair—O, I cannot 
suffer her! She is—how you say—made up? stuck 
u ? > 

**Tt’s both stuck up and med up she is,’’ the 
Irish laundress declared. ‘* She ’s that painted her 
own mother would n’t know her. An’ as for stuck 
up, her manners is that bad, there isn’t none of 
her girls will stay in the house the second month; 
they gets their bit of money and they goes. Sure, 


my brother is coachman there, and it’s seven years 
he ’s had the place.”’ 

‘“*How can he rest zere?’’ asked the French 
maid, ‘‘ if she is so stuck up?”’ 

«« Ah, my brother is a steady lad, and they get 
on very well,’’ Maggie returned. ‘* He knows his 
place, and she knows her place too. She never 
says nothin’ to him, and he never says nothin’ to 
her. An’ it’s a good job he has, an’ he don’t 
mean to let go of it. He keeps a still tongue in his 
head, Danny does; but there’s months when, with 
his wages, and with his board-wages, and with what 
he makes on the feed, the place is worth more than 
a hundred dollars to him.”’ 

««It’s as much as a man’s place is worth some- 
times to accept the commission you ’re entitled to,”’ 
the valet remarked. 

«« Ah, Danny’s the boy! ’’ the laundress responded 
shrewdly. ‘It’s too much he knows about Mrs. 
Playfair for him to lose the job; trust him for that. 
As long as he wants that place he can have it and 
welcome; she won’t never say nothin’ to him.’” 

** Is she a widow, or is she divorced, zis Mistress 
Playfair?’ asked the French maid. 

** She ’s the wan an’ the other,’’ said the laun- 
dress with a laugh. ‘* Mr. Playfair he took and 
died a week after the.trial, barrin’ a day.’ 

«« What ’s this I ’ear about your Mr. Van Allen 
and Mrs, Playfair?’’ Parsons inquired. <<‘ Is there 
anything between them, do you think?”’ 

The whistle was heard again, and the cook passed 
before them with a saddle of mutton; and for the 
moment the valet’s question remained unanswered. 

‘Who is they have to dinner after all?’’ the 
laundress inquired. ‘*There’s our three and your 
lord and Miss Marlenspuyk and Mrs, Playfair— 
but that’s, sure, only six. There was to be eight all 
out, I’m thinkin’. It’s two more men they must 
have.”” 

««T heard his lordship say that he expected to 
meet the Lord Bishop,”’ the Englishman remarked. 

«« And Madame say zat ze judge would be here,”’ 
said the French maid. 

«« Judge Gillespie?’’ asked the valet with a cer- 
tain interest. 

«* Yes,’’ the Frenchwoman answered, ‘* the Judge 
Gillespie. What does that make to you zat you 
jump like zat?”’ 

«©O, nothin’, nothin’ at all,’’ returned Par- 
sons, settling himself back in his chair with a snigger. 

«« Out with it,’’ cried the Irish girl. ‘* Don’t 
be grinnin’ there like a stuck pig all night! Out 
with it,—I see it’s on the end of your tongue.’” 

«« But yes—but yes,’’ urged the maid, ‘* what is 
it you have to laugh?’’ 

«« Really,’ the valet began, ** I don’t know that 
I ought to say anything ’ere in this ’ouse, you know 
—house, I mean. But I ’ave been told that this 
’ere Judge Gillespie is a very great friend of Mrs. 
Van Allen’s. Mind, I don’t say there ’s anything 
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wrong in it, you know. I only tell you what I’ve 
’eard tell myself in society ’ere and there. You 
see this ain’t the only ’ouse I visit in New York,— 
not by a long shot, it ain’t. And knowin’ I visit 
’ere, why, naturally, you see, my other friends tell 
me the news, you know—the news about the goin’s 
on ’ere, you know.”’ 

The Irish laundress and the French maid looked 
at each other for a moment, and then both laughed. 

«<It’s not outside they get the first news, is it?”’ 
the laundress inquired. 

Apparently, the maid was also going to make a 
remark, but she changed her mind as the cook again 
came to the dumb-waiter with the dish of little sil- 
ver saucepans containing terrapin. 

The valet was somewhat puzzled by the failure of 
his two attempts to open the family cupboard of the 
host and hostess for the inspection of the skeletons 
it might contain. 

«*« 1 don’t know how she has them seated at the 
table,’? Maggie declared. 

«© Of course his lordship took her in,’’ the En- 
glishman declared. ‘‘An earl ’as precedence of a 
judge or a bishop.”’ 

*©I’d like to have a look at that lordship of 
yours,’’ the Irishwoman said, as she rose to her 
feet. ‘I'll slip up the stairs there, and maybe I 
can get a glimpse of them through the door, an’ no 
one a haporth the wiser. Is it a young man your 
lordship is?’” 

«* His lordship is a young man yet, 
replied. 

«¢] know what that means,’’ the laundress an- 
swered. ‘If he’s a young man yet, 1’ll go bail 
he has n’t a hair between him an’ heaven. An’ to 
think that our Miss Ethel here is to take up with a 
poor, hairless cratur like that. Well, well; there ’s 
no accountin’ for tastes! Maybe I’ll marry a Dutch- 
man myself, one of these days.’” 

And with that she began to climb the spiral stair- 
case in the corner of the room. 

«©What sort of a man is he, your milord?’’ 
asked the Frenchwoman. 

‘* He is not a bad sort at all,’’ the Englishman 
answered. ‘¢ Your young lady might do worse than 
’ave ’im, you know—have him, I mean. I won’t 
say but that ’e’s been a bit fast in ’is time, you know; 
but that’s nothin’ to her now, is it? ’E’s sowed 
his wild oats long ago, and ’e’s ready to marry now 
and settle down. 

**He is zen—defraichi—how you say—worn? 
your milord?’’ the Frenchwoman went on. ‘‘And 
Mademoiselle is an angel of candor. Zey would 
give her /e don Dieu wizout confession.’’ 

«‘Angel or no angel,’’ returned Mr. Parsons, 
*«there’s isn’t any better catch in the three king- 
doms than ’is lordship to-day. ’E’s a earl, isn’t 
’e? And then there’s the Castle! Your young 
lady would n’t be in a *urry to let ’im go, if she’s 
only seen the Castle now!’’ 


”? 


the valet 


** Mademoiselle has seen ze Castle,’’ was the 
answer. 

«« Well, I’ll be damned,”’ said the valet. 

«« But yes,’” the French maidexplained. <* Last 
summer, in London, your milord was presented 
to Mademoiselle, and he began to make his court. 
Fifteen days after, when we were at Leamington, 
Mademoiselle and I, we go see your Castle.’’ 

“‘It’s a tiptopper now, ain’t it?’’ he asked. 
*« There ’s sometimes twenty and thirty of us in the 
servant’s ’all—-and there’s goin’s on and larks, 
and all manner of sport. If this match comes off 
now, his lordship and your young lady, will you 
come with her, or stay here with her mother?”’ 

«« Never of the lite do I quit Mademoiselle,’’ the 
Frenchwoman responded. 

‘©Then I’ll ’ope to ’ave the honor of intro- 
ducin’ you into the best society at the Castle when- 
ever you come over,’” urged Mr. Parsons. 

The Irish laundress now began to descend the 
spiral stairs. The cook also came into the room and 
went toward the dumb-waiter, carrying a silver plat- 
ter, on which shook and shone a dozen little jellied 
cones, 

«* An’ what might that be in thrimbles like that? ”’ 
asked the Irishwoman with curiosity. 

“« Paté de foie gras en aspic,’’ the cook responded 
curtly, sending up the dish, and then returning 
silently to the kitchen. 

<< Patti’s photograph?’’ repeated the laundress. 
** Do ye mind the impidence of her, tellin’ me a lie 
like that?’ 

The English valet looked at the French maid and 
laughed. Then he explained patronizingly: 

«« Patty de four grass, as we call it in French,— 
not Patti’s photograph. It’s a delicacy, and it’s 
made of goose-livers.’” 

«« Then why could n’t that Dutch cook have said 
so?’’ the laundress asked indignantly. <‘*I’ve as 
good a right to know about a goose as ever she has. 
I misdoubt she was that poor, where she came from, 
they had never the grass of a goose to their cabin.’”’ 

«« Did you see ’is lordship?’’ asked the valet. 

«© did that,’’ the Irish girl replied. ** An’ 
what did I tell you about him? His head has 
grown through his hair! There’s been good an’ 
bad harvests since he was young, I’m thinkin’— 
and it’s mighty quare he looks about the eyes too. 
It’ll be a poor day for Miss Ethel when she marries 
a bald-headed old runt like that, for all he’s a 
lord! ”’ 

«* You must not talk so disrespectful of his lord- 
ship!’’ Parsons insisted. 

*«Tt’sthat Mrs. Playfair ’ud be the match for 
him, I’m thinkin’,’’ said Maggie. ‘* It’s a bold- 
faced creature she is, an’ no more clothes on her 
than ain’t decent, anyway. And then how she 
looked at Mr. Van Allen and then at the Bishop; 
and how she talked —I’d no patience with her. 
Do ye mind what it was I heard her say now?”’ 
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«* How could we know what you ’eard her say? ”’ 
the valet responded impatiently. 

‘«Sure, ain’t I tellin’ ye?’’ the Irish girl re- 
turned. <‘* She was talkin’ to the Bishop, and she 
says, says she, ‘The Judge is a better man than 
you, Bishop,’ she says; ‘leastwise he makes more 
people happy,’ she says. ‘How so?’ says the 
Bishop, says he. ‘This way,’ she says, ‘ when 
you marry a couple you make two people happy,’ 
she says, ‘an’ when the Judge divorces a couple, 
he makes four people happy,’ she says. Miss 
Ethel and the old lady with the white hair they said 
nothin’, but the rest of them laughed.’’ 

What other fragments of the conversation at the 
dinner table upstairs Maggie had been able to gather 
during her brief visit to the butler’s pantry could not 
then be made known to the other domestics, for 
Tim came slouching into the sitting-room. 

“«Say, Maggie,’’ he began, ‘‘didn’t you hear 
that ring at the bell? That ’s your feller,—I seen 
him. He’s out at the gate now.’’ 

«< Ts it the letter-man you mean?’’ asked Maggie, 
adjusting her hair as she passed the looking-glass. 

«« Ah, go on, ’’returned Tim impatiently, ‘« what 
t’ ’ll are you givin’ us? How many fellers do you 
want, say?”’ 

After Maggie had chased Tim out of the room, 
the Swedish cook went to the dumb-waiter once 
more to send up the four smoking canvas-backs that 
lay luxuriously on their cushions of fried hominy. 

The French maid and the English valet continued 
to chat, discussing chiefly the personal peculiarities 
of the members of the households in which they had 
served. His former masters Parsons was willing 
enough to find fault with, but Lord Stanyhurst he 
seemed to think it a point of honor to defend. 
Mrs. Van Allen the Frenchwoman had no high 
opinion of, nor of Mr. Kortight Van Allen; but 
of their daughter, Miss Ethel Van Allen, she could 
not say too much in praise. 

«I told that wild Irish gir) that the marriage was 
arranged,’’ said Parsons, ‘‘ and I’m sure I ’ope so 
with all my heart, for "his lordship needs money 
badly —I don’t mind tellin’ you, Mam’zelle, ’e 
’asn’t paid me my wages this six months,— not 
that I’d demean myself by askin’ for them. But is 
it really settled after all ? that’s what I’d like to 
know.”’ 

*«I zink so,’’ the Frenchwoman responded, 
«« you see Mademoiselle is not happy here. Monsieur 
and Madame are at drawn knives. Zey have not 
spoken since two years.’’ 

«« Mr. and Mrs, Van Allen don’t speak to each 
other?’’ asked Parsons with great interest. ‘* But 
they must be speaking to each other upstairs there at 
dinner now.’’ 

«OQ, at dinner, yes,’ the French maid ex- 
plained, ‘*in the world, yes,—zey talk zemselves. 
But at the house, never a word. Zat is so sad for 
Mademoiselle, is it not? It is not remarkable zat 


she marry herself with anybody to get out of ze 
house.’’ 

««O, ho!’’ rejoined the valet, **I see, I see!— 
But if that’s the way she’s been brought up, you 
know, I don’t believe she will ’it it off with ’is 
lordship.’’ 

«< If he makes her not happy, your milord,’’ be- 
gan the maid,—** but he must. He must render her 
happy, for she will have nobody to go to, after ze 
marriage except her husband.’’ 

«« Whatever do you mean by that?’’ asked Par- 
sons a little suspiciously. 

«*T know what I mean,”’ she responded. ‘* Mon- 
sieur and Madame only attend till Mademoiselle is 
married —and zen zey are divorced. Zey don’t 
tell me zat, no,— but I know.’’ 

«*Yes,’’ the valet admitted, ‘it ain’t so very ’ard 
to find out a thing like that.”’ 

««And I know more yet,’’ added the French 
maid. ‘*I amnot blind, am I? I can see that two 
and two make four, is it not? Zen, I tell you zat 
after ze marriage of Mademoiselle, Monsieur and 
Madame are divorced——zat is one zing. Zen 
Madame will marry zat Judge Gillespie — and Mon- 
sieur will marry zat Madame Playfair — you see!’’ 

«* That would be a rum start, would n’t it?’’ was 
the only comment of Parsons. 

At this moment the portly form of Cato, the black 
butler, was seen descending the staircase in the 
corner of the room. 

As soon as the aged negro’s white head was visi- 
ble, he paused, and leaning over the light iron rail- 
ing, he addressed himself to the young Englishman. 

*«¢ Misto’ Parsons,”’ he said solemnly, ‘* yo’ lord 
knows a good thing when he gets it, sah! He 
tasted my celery salad and he said to Mrs. Van 
Allen that he had n’t never eaten no better salad 
than that,’sah,— and I don’t believe he never did, 
neither! ”’ 

So saying he slowly withdrew upstairs again, as 
the cook advanced to the dumb-waiter carrying the 
Nesselrode pudding. 
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SONG 
HERE’S a little red calf lying down in 
the clover, 
Whose mother is licking it over and over; 
And just at the rim of the hill, the spring 
Is peeping and smiling and promising. 
If I want to be wise, and not half try, 
I must look and listen, and by and by 
I may catch the strange secret of Mother Earth, 
And know what this great round world is worth. 
DorotHea Moore. 
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THE PERSONAL NOTE 


STINGY mood is often the one most 
A affected by Nature in her exhibitions of 
creative composition, from which our 
realists seem to have inferred that pov- 
erty of language best suits high literary art. A bar- 
ren mountain-side, built of germless clay and archzan 
rock, where even serpents find life but arid existence, 
may have a certain charm when seen through the 
empurpling mist of distance; but in such a case the 
mountain-side is the subject, the mist is the style, a 
distinction quite overlooked by the realist. 

A bald, dry, lifeless subject needs to be held far 
aloof, suspended in a chromatic perspective, that it 
may borrow lights and shades, take on filmy splen- 
dors. Nature observes this rule, being a mistress of 
romance, when she spreads a mantle fair and fine 
over the ragged scrub-oak grove on a prairie knoll 
three miles away. Yonder is a fairy boscage, you 
imagine, while trudging eagerly toward it. The 
delusion is what every true genius knows the secret 
of,—a color-weaving art. Yet, as old Aristotle re- 
marks, style must be clear. 

What is the true clearness in this connection? 
To my mind Aristotle was wrong if he meant that 
the best style was so plain that it barely missed pov- 
erty of diction. ‘*'Tobe plain and yet not low is the 
best style’? [AéGews dé dpery dagz xat py tanewyy 
3vac], he says; but why shall the thought of de- 
pravity be associated with extreme clearness of dic- 
tion? I know that men of science, leaning strongly 
toward Aristotle, have been careful to avoid beauties 
of color in style, seeming to fear that the refraction 
caused by splendid words would destroy truth by 
distorting facts; but is it true that a diction with 
rich bloom upon it and rare color-lights in it is 
necessarily not perfectly understandable? 

The world ‘simplicity ’’ casts a gloom over the 
pages of our school-books on literature; it has caused 
untold miseries in the youthful conscience by expur- 
gating adjectives. Who of us has not felt the thief’s 
furtive impulse to take a gorgeous phrase by 
stealth? Classic simplicity dinned against our ear- 
drums has turned out to be an incentive to excessive 
ornamentation; for when we read the most perfect 
of all classics, the Greek poets, every vein within us 
shines, every brain-cell coruscates, every nerve 
flashes with the resplendent word-colors forbidden 
us by our teachers. 

«« Reserve of statement implies mastery of the 
subject,’’ says some recent critic. As well affirm 
that a dribbling well-head is proof of a vast reservoir 
of water underground. Over-statement is another 
thing; we instinctively discredit the spendthrift. 
Classical profusion of word-riches flung against paper, 
as if with all scorn of meanness in style, cannot, 
however, be wholly covered with the true meaning 
of simplicity, and it certainly does not look like re- 
serve of statement. The pathos of poverty touches 


us keenly through life; an ill-clothed child shivering 
in a March wind stirs even the most stolid heart; 
whereas a story or poem strutting in public, wearing 
garments cut to a plebeian economy, skin-tight and 
badly sewed, attracts no sympathy. 

Water tastes cooler and purer out of a cup that 
responds to the freshness of the draught, as if it too 
were deliriously thirsty. 


td axdgos 70d yéyn Oe. 
«« With the sweetness thrills the cup.”’ 


The ‘old oaken bucket that hung in the well’’ 
knew all the riches of its chill drippings. By the 
smack of the soaked and time-stained gourd I used to 
measure my delight at the spring in the Georgian 
hills. We know by the intense zest in a writer’s 
style how much he enjoyed his expenditure of dic- 
tion. Every word was honey to him, and the fra- 
grance of Hybla lingers with his phrases. He loved 
his thoughts, he clothed them in a splendor of lilies, 
he filled them with an unsophisticated nectar. Style 
is not only ‘‘ the man himself,’’ as Buffon guessed; 
it is the man himself plus what he has gathered from 
Nature and transmitted in his crucible of genius. It 
is the cup and the sweetness that has made it glad. 
Old Isaak Walton felt this when in his quaint preface 
to the Compleat Angler he wrote: ‘‘And I wish the 
reader also to take notice, that in writing of it I have 
made myself a recreation of a recreation.”’ ‘To this 
day the swish of his fly-rod comes with his words, 
so genuine the delight he brimmed them withal, and 
the generous warmth of the man still glows in his 
style. 

Now, ‘‘ art for art’s sake’’ should not mean less 
than that the creative act is to be honored by the 
creator, that the sweet imperious ecstacy of making 
is reward enough for the maker. ‘The commercial 
aspect is not, however, to be escaped; the laborer 
is well worthy of his wages; but if the thought of 
money blend with the artist’s initial mood, it will 
set a flaw in his style; for the market, with its 
sordid influences, will contro] his design and his ex- 
ecution. Then he will construe ‘art for art’s 
sake’’ to mean that anything is good which has an 
artistic veneering. Here again the ancient writers 
had the advantage of us in being subject to the 
minimum of financial temptation. Pindar gave 
way, it is said, to the fascination exerted by a 
heavy purse; but not always; for it was his hymn 
that Pan (forgetting the sweet sylvan flute) sang on 
the fells; and it was upon his lips that the bees 
hung their bubbling combs of honey. 

Indeed every one of the Greek singers, however 
humble, had the Parnassian thrill in his tone, the 
‘«flame-clear Jaugh’’—xarupdv yeddoas —of one 
who has chummed with a god in the heyday of 
receptivity, and has heard the rapturous flow of 
Arethusa. Even Rhintho was a ‘‘little nightingale 
of the Muses’’—povedwy ddriyn tts andovis— 
The link 


although but a maker of mirth-tragedies. 
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of style—not mere diction—connects our lowliest 
genius with all the masters behind us. Touch 
Keats and you will receive a shock sent down from 
a magnetic source far beyond Homer. In the finest 
bursts of Shakespeare, Goéthe, Hugo, Tennyson, 
and Emerson, we are gladdened by immemorial 
echoes faintly heard before in the imperishable Greek 
and Latin snatches hummed by burning lips at the 
«*source of the hours,’’ and we recognize an in- 
exhaustible freshness. Really it is the singer, not 
the song; it is the god, not the ambrosia substance, 
that captivates us. Style is the secret of ageless 
and deathless art, and style is the charm of a per- 
sonal distinction shimmering on diction like bloom 
on a maiden’s cheek. 

It is pitiful to see the efforts of self-conscious 
mediocrity to arrive at the witchery of what sancti- 
fies genius, the hereditary sleight of the heaven-born, 
the electric quality congenital in the divine succes- 
sion; and it is yet more pitiful to hear the small 
and disappointed ones deny the authority of the 
masters; but most pathetic, pitiful beyond despair, 
is the wail of him who will not be comforted be- 
cause Walt Whitman is not now and can never be 
accepted as America’s link in the chain of divine 
apparitions! I have often wondered just what sort 
of critical sense it can be that gladdens at the ‘¢ tre- 
mendous impact of Whitman’s mind ’’; but there is 
instructive amusement in simple side-by-side com- 
parison of lines from Whitman and any of the 
Greek poets. A single example will serve my 
turn: 


Wvide xar xpodviopua psytotayés EvOa pediadwy 
Hddv epnuators Srvov dyw xahdpors. 


«*Lo! here is the honey-spilling fountain, 
Where, playing on my lonesome reeds I induce 
sweet drowsing.”’ 


Now Whitman: 


‘*Here, by myself, away from the clank of the 
world, 
Tallying and talked to here by tongues aromatic.”’ 


The Greek lines are absolutely untranslatable; 
but I have given a bald English prose rendering, 
so that the least scholarly of readers can have, for 
the looking, a vague glimpse of the distinction I 
would call attention to; for I can scarcely imagine 
a better example of the difference between the true 
primitive voice and the assumed primitive voice. 
The Greek singer was genuinely Greek; the Amer- 
ican singer was pseudo-Greek. Whitman tried to 
fit self-conscious personation to the crude under- 
standing he had of a heathen ego. He failed, as 
every modern poet must who assumes the Greek 
attitude, because style was defeated in the act of 
attempting what was unnatural to him. The reeds 
were to him mere gabbling tongues saying aromatic 
things; but the old Greek made them lonesome 
flutes blowing sleep across the soul beside a well- 


head in Arcadia, and in his words lingers the haunt- 
ing something which is the imperishable element of 
style. 

e~ his noteworthy book, just translated from the 
French, Mouvement Litteraire Au XIX Sitch, M. 
Georges Pallissier, commenting upon Charles Baude- 
laire, calls him a poet ‘‘without ideas or imagina- 
tion, affecting an obscurity that affords no illusion 
concerning his poverty of mind.’’ It is criticism 
of this sort, as well as that of the ‘scientific 
school,’’ so called, that has misled and almost 
hopelessly confused the judgment of the present 
generation regarding poetry. Baudelaire, like Swin- 
burne, was decoyed at the outset of his career by 
the will-o’-the-wisp of morbid morals; but he suf- 
fered less from ‘‘ poverty of mind’’ than from pre- 
cisely the same disease which so completely paralyzed 
Walt Whitman as a poet, namely, the disease of 
chronic self-deception. Both Baudelaire and Whit- 
man deliberately set out to play the part of origi- 
nality—to be different from all the rest of the world 
—and they ended in actually imagining themselves 
supremely successful. This self-deception destroyed 
style by keeping the real ‘‘ man himself’’ out of the 
work. The sincerity of Whitman and Baudelaire 
cannot be questioned; but it is the sincerity of the 
man who has told a lie so often and so unctuously 
that he has imbedded it in the deepest tissues of his 
moral structure, where it has become a fact, and 
actually seems to him a living truth. Whitman was 
not really the amorphous lump of indecencies he so 
boastfully describes in his Leaves of Grass; but 
he diligently imagined that he was; and Baudelaire, 
even with the aid of debasing philtres and drugs, 
could not quite demonstrate his personal embodi- 
ment of the spirit of Fleurs Du Mal. 

Self is hard to obliterate; it persists in reappearing 
at the very blank spot where we thought it most 
effectually washed out. All through Baudelaire’s 
poems an exquisitely rich and sweet personal zest 
manifests itself accidentally, as if by the sudden, in- 
voluntary escape of genius from the meshes of artifi- 
ciality. What could be more like the finest illusion 
of Greek style than— 


*«Infinis bercements du loisir embaumé,”’ 
‘« Infinite cradlings of balmy idleness,’’ 


when taken as referring to what Buchannan Reed 
sketched more lightly in Drifting? But when 
we connect it with a woman’s hair, as Baudelaire 
did, and pass on to the verse— 


«« Cheveux bleus, pavillon de tenebres tendues,”’ 


we feel the hopeless insincerity of the poet’s attitude. 
It is not his real self, but his assumed self, that poses 
before us. Not intellectual poverty, but artificial 
perversity, renders these fewrs du mal abjectly desti- 
tute of true style,—they are paper roses of evil. 
They have no living roots running down into the 
soil of human sincerity, and their perfume is a waft 
from the drugstore. 
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Turning to Whitman, the same make-believe atti- 
tude is apparent. His assumption of shaggy beastli- 
ness is a romance, it is a goat-skin mantle awkwardly 
put on, and he cannot force it to appear real in his 
lines. Here and there his true self beams through 
with a flash of style, like a thread of lightning in a 
jumbled cloud; but these infrequent accidents only 
make more obvious the chronic self-deception upon 
which his art is based. His cry is— 


««T conn’d old times; 
I sat studying at the feet of the great masters; 
Now, if eligible, O that the great masters might re- 
turn and study me!”’ 


But every scholar knows that Whitman had not 
*< sat studying at the feet of the great masters ’’; for 
he could not read the great masters he referred to. 
His knowledge of ‘‘ old times’’ was superficial to 
puerility; he dealt in pedantry of the shallowest 
sort, mixing up with his insistent plebeian claims to 
unsophisticated democratic simplicity absurd linguis- 
tic assumptions, a make-believe that all learning lay 
at his command. This insincerity of diction has a 
countenance behind its thin film; it is not the face 
of Walt Whitman the man, but the visage of a coarse 
and unnatural mask put on for the exigencies of a 
career. Through such a mask the soul-beam, the 
genuine character-flash—}@0s—cannot escape, and 
so there is no style in Leaves of Grass. 

When carefully examined, what we call the ¢* dra- 
matic vision’’ will be found identical with the 
«« lyric vision,’’ and we shall discover that a true 
poet is always one who gives vent to his own native 
character. The moment that he consciously at- 
tempts to set himself outside of his work he loses 
the very quality that makes him a poet, and becomes 
a mere artisan chiseling and whittling and sand- 
papering his wooden images. If now and again 
he forgets his dramatic assumption, lo! he lapses into 
a natural mood and forth flashes a stroke, like a bolt 
from heaven, burning in the marble or on the can- 
vas or page a line of supernal beauty. Our dra- 
matic critics are prone to overlook this truth in 
attempting to discriminate between dramatic and 
lyric genius. There is no difference save in form 
of expression. We see this in Tennyson’s dramatic 
failures just as well as in the amazing successes of 
Theocritus; for the Jdy//s of Theocritus are no more 
fit for the stage than Tennyson’s plays. What 
makes the Jdy//s truly dramatic and Tennyson’s 
plays not dramatic is just the difference between 
Walt Whitman and Robert Burns. Tennyson’s 
consciousness of the dramatic attitude strangles his 
Muse; but Theocritus, not aware of what stage- 
people clamored for, wrote straight to the goal of 
absolute dramatic expression, yet with the perfect 
lyrical self-note. 

The only difference between the dramatic and the 
lyric genius is that one uses the form ‘‘ He said,”’ 
and the other the form ««I said’’; in both cases it 


is the poet speaking of himself. The old Book says 
that God made man in His own image out of clay 
and blew into him the breath of life. Nothing else 
could have been creation. ‘The poet who does not 
truly sing himself is like Eutychus, the painter in 
the epigram, who ‘‘ begat twenty sons and never 
got a single likeness, even among his children.’’ 


Etxuot yewyjoas 5 Swypages Edtuxos viobs, 
000° ard tay téxvwy obdév Sporov exer, 

Style is the artist’s breath of life, which, with 
divine power, he blows into his clay and makes it 
a living soul in his own image. 

Maurice THompson. 








QUATRAINS OF IDLE- 
NESS 


HEN angels walk across the sky 
On God-sent errands, near or far, 
To keep their golden sandals dry, 


They merely step from star to star! 


There is a grove where every breeze 
Is made of tender lovers’ sighs, 

And kisses blossom on the trees, 
And every leaf has loving eyes. 


The magic gardens of the night 
I know are very, very far; 
Because their dews are tears of light 
Shed by a mourning widowed star. 


If it had been my lot to be 
A moon to light the summer air, 

I think you would have been the sea— 
I would have seen my image there! 


You must have climbed the sky last night, 
And reached the moon and sat you there, 
And bathed your soul in silver light— 
So pure you look, so white and fair! 


The moon must be a well profound 
Whence flow the floods of limpid beams 

That, as they spill upon the ground, 
Make bathing-pools for souls of dreams! 


If all the stars should fall some night 
Upon a beach where I might be, 

I’d build with them a road of light 
For you to walk across the sea! 


The moon is but an icy jar 

Where angels cool their wine, I think. 
In lieu of cups each has his star 

To use in case he has to drink. 


Epwin Lerévre. 
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“PANACEAS” AND 


“NOSTRU MS” 


New York Ciry, July 22, 1897. 
To tHe Epirors or Tue Cuar-Boox: 

IRS:—Mr. John Jay Chapman displays his 
good taste by classing, in his article on 
Whitman, published in a recent issue of 
your magazine, the advocates of a system 

of taxation under which public revenues would be 
wholly derived from ground rents with the promul- 
gators of various other ‘‘panaceas’’ and ‘*nos- 
trums.’” Mr. Chapman’s ignorance of the princi- 
ples at which he sneers is hardly a matter of literary 
interest; but since his attitude is that of other writers 
who assume to criticize the ‘‘ single-tax,’’ I beg to 
offer a brief protést and explanation. 

The ‘* single-tax,’’ as the proposition to take for 
public purposes the increase in the value of land due 
to increasing population or to natural advantages of 
location, fertility, etc., is generally known,—is a 
scientific and logical principle of political economy. 
John Stuart Mill, whose eminence as a thinker and 
trained investigator of social phenomena no one 
will question, strongly advocated the taxation of 
land values, and showed clearly that property in 
land was essentially different from property in things 
made by labor. Herbert Spencer, in Socta/ Statics, 
outlined the ‘* single-tax’’ principle more than fifty 
years ago. But it was not until Henry George, in 
that widely-circulated work, Progress and Poverty, 
showed the relation between our present system of 
taxation and land ownership and the social evils of 
the time, that public sentiment was aroused and 
took the form of a definite movement for the abolition 
of all other taxes except those levied on land values. 

Briefly stated, the ‘‘single-tax’’ is the applica- 
tion of the principle of individual liberty to econom- 
ics. It is not a panacea, because it does not pro- 
pose to cure social ills by doing something for the 
people. It proposes to allow the people to cure 
themselves. It does not seek to make everybody 
rich through legislation. It desires the repeal of all 
laws which now enable a few persons to get rich at 
the expense of others. It does not attack property 
rights. On the contrary, it maintains the right of 
every man to the products of his labor, and its 
strongest indictment of existing conditions is based 
on the fact that land-owners who do no work take 
a large share of the wealth produced by the workers. 

The advocates of the ‘* single-tax ’’ have no ob- 
jection to hostile criticism of their method for estab- 
lishing a wiser and juster social order. They do, 
however, resent the cheap wit of shallow minds 
which find in a movement having for its object the 
abolition of oppressive monopolies nothing but a 
**nostrum ”’ of self-exalted and deluded quacks. The 
literature of the ‘¢ single-tax’’ is extensive and easily 
accessible, and there can be no excuse for Mr. 
Chapman’s error. Wuippen GranaM. 


REVIEWS 
“OLD REDAN” 


Tue Crimean Diary anv Letters or Lizeutenant— 
Generac Sir Cuartes Ash WinpuaM, K. C. B. 
Wirn Osservations upon His Services purinc 
THE InpIAN Mutiny, anp an InTRoDUCTION.— 
By Sir William Howard Russell. The Whole 
Edited by Major Hugh Pearse. 12 mo. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Truebner &§ Co. $2.50. 


66 BOVE ali things I do earnestly pray 
that God will give me strength and 
courage to behave as becomes a man 
and a soldier, come what may,’’ was 

the humble petition Colonel Windham entered in 

his diary at Constantinople, September 1, 1854. 

Though forty-four years of age and a commissioned 

officer in the Coldstream Guards since 1826, he 

was on the point of embarking for Sebastopol and 
his first battle, being newly appointed Assistant 

Quartermaster-General of the Fourth Division of the 

British Army in the Crimea. And it was the answer 

to his prayer which enables Sir William Howard 

Russell to set down in his preface: 

«« The Brevet Colonel of June, 1854, returned 
home in 1856 a General Officer and a Companion 
of the Bath, a Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
with a medal and four clasps, a First-class of the 
Military Order of Savoy, the Medjidieh, and the 
Turkish War Medal—‘a made man’—his name 
in every mouth.”’ 

Of these multifarious dignities the Generalship 
occupies a position quite by itself. It was partly 
given as a reward for efficient and devoted service 
in the line of duty, and partly to place him where, 
as one in command, he wovld have less time and 
fewer opportunities to devote to the criticism of 
those who were. For, certainly, no army ever 
possessed a more conspicuous scenter-out of abuses, 
intentional or inadvertent, than the British had in 
the person of our hero during most of the Crimean 
War. He filled a number of MS. volumes, hun- 
dreds of reports, the ears of all who would listen 
and the very air with his complaints of carelessness. 
inaptitude and mismanagement. The horrors re- 
sulting from this neglect and inexperience, which 
went on until the British heart was set on fire by the 
newspaper notoriety given many of its details, is 
shown in all its naked ugliness by Windham, and 
the better condition of things which followed is 
due in no small degree to his untiring efforts— 
if he was insistent in his faultfinding with exist- 
ing evils, he was indefatigable in seeking to obviate 
them. 

Windham had a sprinkling of fire—hardly suffic- 
ient for a regular baptism—at the battle of the Alma, 
and then suffered the indignity of being kicked into 
temporary uselessness by a horse; but he managed 
to take a small part in the fight at Balaclava in spite 
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of his injury. Of the charge of the Six Hundred 
there, he says: 

‘<The enemy were strong, twenty battalions of 
infantry, twenty guns, and 3,500 horse. They 
had, however, met with so rough a reception, par- 
ticularly from the Scots Greys (whose horses were 
fresh from England), that they had partially with- 
drawn (the Ninety-Third having pitched into them 
heavily) when a Captain Nolan, of the Quarter- 
master General’s Department, rode up to Cardigan 
and told him it was Lord Raglan’s order to him to 
charge the enemy with the Light Brigade. Cardi- 
gan hesitated, seeing the danger of leading six hun- 
dred men with starved horses against such a mass of 
cavalry, supported by a battery of heavy guns in 
their front, another on their right, and a third lot 
in the captured redoubt. Captain Nolan got excited, 
insisted on its being Lord Raglan’s order, and Car- 
digan then submitted, made a most plucky and val- 
orous charge, and left on the field three hundred of 
his men, and nearly five hundred horses. Captain 
Nolan was killed, but I have every reason to be- 
lieve that this melancholy business would never have 
happened had it not been for his unfortunate conduct. 

. The whole plain was covered with wounded 
men and horses.’’ 
It was not until the battle of Inkerman that 


‘Windham’s courage was fully tested. There the 


major-general commanding his division was killed, 
and the two brigadiers mortally wounded, so that 
our hero found himself in command for more than 
seven hours of a desperateengagement. The Allies 
could muster but 6,000 soldiers to repel the Rus- 
sians’ attack with 40,000, and so, of the 2,225 
who went into action in Windham’s division (the 
Fourth), 42 officers and 700 men were killed or 
wounded. It satisfied him of his ability to stand 
fire, and he wrote to a friend the next day: 

«« My escapes were marvellous, and I give you 
my honour I never once bobbed my head or 
flinched, although I was mounted on a big horse, 
and . . . eight hundred Russians fired at me alone, 
at distances varying from one hundred and fifty to 
sixty yards.”’ 

In the first attack upon the Redan, Windham was 
little more than a figure-head, being in command of 
the Reserves. Between that and the second attack 
he was made a Companion of the Bath and a Brig- 
adier-General. It is significant his criticisms cease 
in good part as soon as he enters upon his duties as 
a general officer, and learns how difficult executive 
duties may become. Certainly Headquarters was 
justified in advocating his promotion. 

It was at the second attack that General Windham 
so distinguished himself, obtaining the permanent 
sobriquet of ‘* Redan,’’ and coming into the long 


list of honors heretofore enumerated. Though 
commander of the Second Division of this manceuvre, 
the success of which would have led to the aban- 
donment of Sebastopol, he was permitted no share 


in the plans. He uttered a characteristic and inef- 
fectual protest against their inefficiency, and then 
went over the trenches at the head of his troops. 
Finding it impossible to rally them after they were 
well in the Russian lines, and being under heavy 
and continuous fire, he alternately begged and com- 
manded his men to advance, ‘* doing the theat- 
rical,’’ he subsequently called it, and then sent his 
aide-de-camp, Roger Swire, to ask for reinforce- 
ments. None came. He successively despatched 
Major Rickman, Lieutenant Young, and Colonel 
Eman for supports of some kind, and then, obtain- 
ing no one, went back himself, after calling an offi- 
cer to witness that he was ‘‘not ina funk.’’ In 
spite of the enemy’s bullets he found General Cod- 
rington and said to him: 

<< If you will only send me a fresh battalion now, 
and help me with it, I can carry the work.”’ 

«*« Come down, Windham; you ’Il only be killed 
there,’’ was the answer, as he tried to get the ob- 
stinate soldier to a place of safety beside him in the 
trenches, adding, ‘‘ Why, my good fellow, they 
won’t go, and I have no number to send.’’ 

So Windham rushed off to find General Mark- 
ham, and, though he there obtained permission to 
take a battalion forward, Codrington again inter- 
posed. Before Windham could get back to his 
men in the Russian outwork, they became discour- 
aged, retreated with heavy loss, and the second at- 
tack was, like the first, a failure. 

It is somewhat disheartening to reflect that, had 
it not been for the wide publicity given this exhibi- 
tion of courage and tenacity by the correspondents 
at the front, little or no reward would have followed. 
As it was, Windham was made commandant of the 
city of Sebastopol upon its fall, and, in after years, 
a knight commander of the bath and a major-gen- 
eral. But, even when he volunteered for service 
during the Indian mutiny, and was ordered to the 
front, the Duke of Cambridge said to Sir William 
Howard Russell: 

«« Well, we will see what your Redan general 
makes of it now,’’ adding directly, ‘* We all know 
that it was you who made him the ‘ Hero of the 
Redan.’ ’’ Though the distinguished aide to the 
London Times modestly denied this, his very use of 
the anecdote in the preface here indicates that it 
comes near the truth. 

If Windham was lucky in the Crimea, he was 
most unfortunate in his defense of Cawnpore,—the 
deed so prominently connected with his later his- 
tory. Under him it was that the almost unique 
instance occurred, during that most terrible of re- 
bellions, of a British officer exhibiting cowardice in 
the face of the native enemy. The eternal shame 
which thus descended upon one of his generals 
could not but reflect upon Windham himself until 
a complete investigation disclosed the truth. Still, 
it is comforting to know that ‘* Old Redan’”’ was 
set right at last, given his lieutenant-generalcy and 
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the command of the forces in Canada, and that his 
death crowned a life full of years and honors, the 
hero sinking to sleep in Jacksonville, Florida, in 
1870. 








MAKING SCHOOL-GIRLS 


Tue Maxine or a Scnoot-Girt.— By Evelyn Sharp. 
16mo. John Lane. $0.50. 





Tue Evotution or Dopp’s Sister.—By Charlotte 
W. Eastman. r12mo. Rand, McNally & Co. 


IMILARITY of title and subject justifies one 
in classing these books together, although 
one must at the outset offer Miss Sharp an 
apology for doing so. They are curious as 

showing the effect which the recent interest in child- 
literature has had, not only on the practiced writer 
whose main object is to turn out a marketable vol- 
ume, but on the inexperienced victim of hysteria 
who expects her first book will reform the world. 

The author of the ‘* Bodley booklet’’ is con- 
cerned with no educational problems or psycho- 
logical questions of childhood. The extent of her 
desire is to write in correct English a readable small 
volume. The Making of a School-Girl is a slight 
performance, but it fulfills its trifling purpose. Miss 
Sharp’s heroine does not seem to us to have anything 
of the special flavor of childhood about her, but she 
is a wholesome and manly little girl, and she relates 
in an incisive, smart, up-to-date fashion the inno- 
cently humorous course of her career at school. 

Miss Eastman is prodigiously impressed by the 
problem with which she attempts to grapple, but 
very little by her own appalling lack of literary ability. 
She says a quantity of perfervid and incoherent 
things about the education and physical care of young 
girls in a manner quite hopeless. Her observations 
are given a certain continuity by the pretense of fol- 
lowing the career of a wretched, vulgar little snob 
whose only thought is to keep her frock clean, be 
“*toney ’’ and exclusive, and attract the attention of 
boys. We had supposed that this well-known con- 
ventional character had long since evacuated her last 
stronghold in the Sunday-school library, and we have 
felt an extreme disgust at meeting her again. Her sur- 
vival in either real life or fiction is unfortunate, and we 
had believed in neither. In fact the surpassing 
quality of The Evolution of Dodd’s Sister is its vul- 
garity. Since reading Mrs. Atherton’s last produc- 
tion we have chanced upon no author except Miss 
Eastman who has found life wholly cheap. Her ob- 
servations have been confined to social circles con- 
siderably lower than those which Mrs. Atherton 
describes, and we think this is, on the whole, mat- 
ter for regret. If any portion of the community 
must be slandered, we think it should be ‘*the 
400.”” 


SONNETS AND SONNETS 
CYCLES 


ExizaBeTHaN Sonnet Cycies.—Edited by Martha 
Foote Crow. r2mo. A. C. McClurg & Co 
$7.50. 


EncuisH Sonnets.—Edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
r8mo. Chapman 3 Hall. $0.70. 


HE labor of republishing a series of Eliza- 
bethan sonnet cycles has not oppressed 
Mrs. Crow unduly. We may be thank- 


ful to her for modernizing the spelling 
of a number of graceful little poems, and for giving 
them to us in an accessible form; but here our obli- 
gation ends. The volume in hand is the third of 
the projected set of four. It is made up of the Jdea, 
of Michael Drayton; the Fidessa, of Bartholomew 
Griffin, and the Ch/oris, of William Smith; even as 
the first book held Lodge’s Phillis and Fletcher’s 
Licia, and the second Daniel’s De/ia and Constable’s 
Diana. In the last, as in the preceding volumes, 
each cycle is introduced by a brief essay on its au- 
thor and his works. For such facts as these contain, 
the editor appears to have sought no further than in 
a dictionary of biography for one and in Main’s 
Treasury for another set—the ensuing collocation 
being too limited in scope to be otherwise than bar- 
ren. ‘This applies with especial force to the consid- 
eration of Griffin and of Smith, while Drayton’s 
finer work is certainly worthy a more extended 
study. 

The efforts Mr. Quiller-Couch puts forth as an 
editor also result in disappointment. He has, appa- 
rently, been so anxious to avoid all conflict with 
Mr. William Sharp’s recently published Sonnets of 
This Century that he has sadly neglected many of 
the more recent sonneteers, nothing being given from 
the Rossettis, for example, not even an excuse for 
omitting them-—reason there is not. We notice also 
the suggestion that ‘* Helice,’’ in Spenser’s sonnet, 
«« Like as a Ship,’’ is intended for ‘* Eliza ’’ or Eliza- 
beth, when it is merely the Greek name for the con- 
stellation of the Great Bear, with its meaning made 
doubly certain by the context, ‘‘ My Helice, the 
lodestar of my life’’; the unaccountable blunder 
which assigns to Lord Byron, the period ‘* (1874- 
1859),’” rather than 1788-1824; the misreading 
of a//for o/d in Leigh Hunt’s, ¢¢ It flows through old 
hushed Egypt and its sands,’’ the error being re- 
peated in the index of first lines, though the line is 
quoted correctly in the notes; and the absence of 
any index of authors, necessary in a book containing 
more than two hundred sonnets. The introductory 
essay, though slight and containing nothing new nor 
forceful, is in accord with the opinions generally re- 
ceived, and so is sufficiently scholarly to pass. 
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THE UNIFORM SAVAGE 


Tue Lirtre Lapy or tHe Lacuniras.—By Richard 
Henry Savage. s2mo. Rand, McNally & Co. 
$0.25. 

Prince ScHamy.L’s Woornc. 

Storm Sicnats. Ut supra. 

For Lire anp Love. U+ supra. 

Tue Princess or Ataska. Ut supra. 

Tue Fryinc Hatcyon. U+ supra. 

A Daucuter or Jupas. Ut supra. 

In THE Otp CuaTeau. Ut supra. 

Miss Devereaux OF THE Mariquita. 

A Mopern Corsair. Ut supra. 


Ut supra. 


Ut supra. 


AD it nothing else to distinguish it, any 
one of these ten books would serve as 
a vade mecum for the young and am- 
bitious writer, since each has, complete 
in itself, every imaginable fault known to the world of 
lettersexcept mere dullness. Failing that, ten lines— 
any ten lines—from one or the other of them would 
make an excellert exercise for use in secondary 
schools where English is taught, as a means, through 
correction, of avoiding errors in syntax, construc- 
tion, style, and the like, and, in the case of the oc- 
casional original poems inserted, in orthoepy and 
prosody as well. Since they abound in quotations 
from the classics of many nations, a further useful- 
ness as works of reference lies open to them; for if 
a gem from another author lies imbedded in Colonel 
Savage’s mental débris, it is certainly incorrect. 
Finally, in these things there is not even the merit 
of originality, all being made as kindred as possible 
to kindred solecisms in the published works of Mr. 
Archibald Clavering Gunter, a predecessor in this 
peculiar field, and all accomplishing a deed of sin- 
gular difficulty in being no improvement on their 
exemplars. 

Collectively, the stories cannot fail to leave the 
impression that their author has been exceedingly 
unfortunate in his surroundings, human and other- 
wise. His women are all referable to the Faithful 
Griselda type, or, if not that, to the kind designated 
in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poems by ‘‘etc.’’; 
while his men, without exception are déc/assés, or 
ought to be. Honor, integrity, disinterestedness, 
and other virtues send no far beams to shine through 
the moral mephitism of the author’s world, which 
is assuredly nasty rather than naughty. Yet it is 
known that Colonel Savage was educated in part at 
the United States Military Academy, an institution 
bearing a most enviable reputation in the world of 
letters for teaching its students the use of terse, clean, 
and idiomatic English, by instructing them solely in 
the crowning virtues of single-mindedness and self- 
forgetfulness. If, therefore, the place of Colonel 


Savage in the eternal scheme of things is sought, he 
must be taken as proving this rule by his total ex- 
ceptionality—though it is possible he was also in- 


tended to illustrate the truth of Coventry Patmore’s 
dictum that— 
*< health is ofttimes in the flesh 
And measles in the mind! ’’ 


We should not be doing our duty to any one 
concerned if we omitted mention of the illustrator of 
these tales. However obnoxious the author may 
have made his characters in manner and habits, they 
could not be intended to appear as viciously inept as 
Mr. Denslow has succeeded in making them. It is 
to the publishers alone that a word of unqualified 
commendation must be awarded: By providing 
these impossible books with such preposterous pic- 
tures and sending them out in the cheapest form 
conceivable, the paper miserable, the print bad, and 
the proofreading infamous, they have climbed to a 
most arduous height—that of an ideally harmonious 
ensemble. 








AN ESSAY IN BIOGRAPHY 


Mayor-GeneraL THE Ear or Stirtinc; An Essay 
in BrocrapHy.—By Ludwig Schumacher. 12mo. 
The New Amsterdam Book Company. $1.00. 


HE fact that he was a British lord fight- 
ing on the side of the seceded colonies; 
his promotion for skill and bravery from 
a colonelcy to be major-general of the 

Continental Line; his selection as president of the 
court-martial which condemned the traitor, Charles 
Lee, after he had done so much, as general, to 
retrieve the results of that scoundrel’s infamy at 
Monmouth; his disagreeable, though just adjudica- 
tion, as a member of the court of inquiry of Andre’s 
status as a spy; his important services in overthrow- 
ing the Comway Cabal; all these things and many 
more endear Lord Stirling to the American heart, 
and insure his biographer a respectful considera- 
tion. 

But Mr. Schumacher is too deeply enamored of 
what he styles ‘the conservative patriot’’ to per- 
mit his readers to feel that his essay in biography is 
anything more than a mere panegyric. He does 
not, to take the most obvious example, disclose the 
fact that the identification of ‘* William Alexander, 
Esq., claiming to be Earl of Stirling,’’ with the 
patriot cause during the Revolution, was by many 
of his own associates attributed to self-interest, the 
usual mainspring of your ‘*‘ conservative patriot’s ”” 
action, in that the House of Lords had recently 
rejected his claim to the earldom. We may be 
grateful for the book in spite of this, for, though it 
discloses no new matters of consequence and with- 
holds some old ones, it gives an excellent likeness 
of one of the most interesting figures in the War of 
American Independence, one whose efforts in the 
cause of liberty entitle him to more extended rec- 
ognition than that afforded by this handsomely 
designed and executed little volume. 
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PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S 
RIVAL 


A History or Encuish Poerry.—By W. F. Court- 


hope, M. A. 8v0. Macmillan (9 Co. Volumes 
1 and II, each $2.50. 
¢¢ HE criticism which alone can help us 


for the future is a criticism which 

regards Europe as being, for intel- 

lectual and spiritual purposes, one 
great confederation, bound to a joint action and 
working to a common result.’’ This statement of 
Matthew Arnold’s promises to be as pregnant with 
results as with meaning, for, if The Periods of Lit- 
erature series now appearing under the auspices of 
Professor Saintsbury is confessedly due to the sug- 
gestion it contains, this History of English Poetry 
from the learned and skillful pen of the Oxford 
Professor certainly takes its rise from no other 
source. The single volume lately issued by Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury —-and that the second of the 
projected series—dealt with romantic poetry, 
and raked Europe from Iceland to Spain and 
Wales to Constantinople for its materials. The 
two larger books before us are less comprehen- 
sive in a territorial sense, but more nearly exhaus- 
tive in point of time. Holding Chaucer to be the 
father and founder of our English poetry, and fail- 
ing to discern in his works any real connection, 
literary or historical, with his British or Saxon pre- 
decessors on the island, Professor Courthope goes 
to the writers of classical antiquity, the fathers and 
doctors of the Church, the early Italians and 
French, touching the Saxons only so far as is neces- 
sary to show how profoundly they were stirred from 
their old habits by the invading Normans, and so 
moves triumphantly on. Allegory, the early Scots, 
the mysteries and moralities, and the ballads take 
up the first volume and carry it on to the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

The second volume lacks the interest of first 
things, but provides an excellent substitute in the 
sharpening of wits which was the first result of the 
Renaissance and Reformation. It deals with the 
Italianists, Wyatt and Surrey, giving the latter the 
credit too often denied him for fixing our metrical 
forms, and concludes, on one hand, with Spenser 
and, on the other, with the predecessors of Shakes- 
peare, everywhere adhering strictly to the promise 
made in the former volume: ‘‘I shall not attempt 
to judge the work of individual poets by any a priori 
standard, artistic or moral, but rather to form con- 
clusions from experience and observation as to 
the causes of phenomena in poetical life.’’ It is 
this fairness to every one—except, possibly, the 
** scientific’ @ priori critic,—this unwillingness to 
commit himself to the extreme views of partisans 
that constitutes Professor Courthope’s greatest 
strength. The clashing schools of metricists will 
find some comfort in his pages and not a little to 


annoy, while the calm steerer of a middle course 
will encounter nothing but fair weather. 

The work is so voluminous that nothing of im- 
portance is omitted, and its constant references to 
continental contemporaries heightens the reader’s 
point of view and correspondingly broadens his hor- 
izon. It would, perhaps, be too much to expect 
that so learnedly comprehensive an undertaking 
should be less than tedious; but its stride is hardly 
more than forty years a volume, and movement so 
deliberate cannot be otherwise than ponderous. In 
fact, this stately solemnity induces a curious reflec- 
tion on the future of the work. At the present rate 
a brief calculation shows that in the year of our 
Lord 1913, Professor Courthope having then suc- 
cessfully passed his scriptural climacteric, his History 
of English Poetry will come to a contemporaneous 
conclusion with the publication of its tenth volume. 
May his pen be spared to conclude it! 








THE WALDENSES 

A Snort History or THe Itatian Wa.penses. — 

By Sophia V. Bompiani. 12mo. A. S. Barnes 
&F Co. 

HE equipment of an historian, according 
to the author of this volume, should be 
uncompromising hatred of the Roman 
Church, and his tactics in argument 

should be the marshalling of question-begging adjec- 
tives in platoons. This is not the way to write 
serious history, but it does not necessarily preclude 
the composition of an interesting volume. The story 
of the Protestant communities of the Alpine valleys 
lying near Mont Cenis is a striking one, and Mrs. 
Bompiani has told it with fierce sympathy. ‘* From 
time immemorial,’’ as she has it, a sturdy, brave 
and sober race has lived in these mountains, cherish- 
ing the simpler virtues nobly and the Bible evan- 
gelically. They first appear in contemporary records 
as Leonists, so called from Vigilantius Leo, who, 
after a controversy with Jerome, fled from Aquitaine 
to their mountains. The name Waldenses comes 
possibly from the name of their district, but it is 
commonly, this author says, falsely supposed to be a 
derivation from Peter Waldo, of Lyons, who started 
to evangelize Europe in the twelfth century. The 
Waldenses suffered frightful persecutions, both in 
their parent valleys and their colonies in Calabria, 
from 1476 till 1686, when they were actually 
driven from their home, and survived only as a 
miserable remnant, to which Switzerland gave an 
eager welcome. They defended themselves with 
almost incredible valor during these persecutions, 
and suffered martyrdom unflinchingly. Protestant 
Europe flamed up in their behalf. Milton’s sonnet, 
beginning— 

««Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose 

bones 
Lie whitened on the Alpine mountains cold,’’ 
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was written about this time. The great event in 
Waldensean history is the ‘‘ Glorious Return’’ of 
1689, when nine hundred of the faith were led back 
over the Alpine wilderness from Geneva to take pos- 
session of their old valley homes, where fortunate 
circumstances allowed them to remain. This was 
the end ot the actual persecution and slaughter, but 
until 1848 they were hedged in and bound by all 
kinds of restrictions. During this period the spirit 
of the old religion rather died away, but after 1848, 
stimulated somewhat by foreign aid, it was once 
more in evidence. Again the brown-robed dardes 
tramped through Italy with the missionary’s zeal, 
and now all the great towns of the peninsula have 
Waldensean churches. 








LESSER ECHOES 
Ecuoes or Hatcron Days.—By Maximus A. Lesser, 
Counselor-at-Law. 12mo. Truman Fosepb Spen- 
cer. $1.50. 


F the misdemeanant in this case—that is, the 
I person chiefly responsible before and after the 
fact for the appearance of this book—could 
have brought himself to the belief that for 
many things on this earth silence is not only high 
praise but servile flattery, it is possible he would not 
have written THe Cuap-Boox a twelfth demand that 
his work be reviewed. We have had the volume 
close at hand for several months, and with each re- 
iterated insistence upon its mention have gone over 
it carefully in the hope that its perpetrator was not 
—like so many poetasters—hopelessly at sea in re- 
gard to its total lack. But each reperusal, like the 
first reading, has been a cause for merriment, tem- 
pered by a very real pity for any one who will waste 
time and money, however little, in thus providing 
the world with a medium through which his lack 
of talent, of judgment, and of taste is made so pel- 
lucidly apparent. 

In his prefatory note, Mr. Lesser says that his 
career has borne ‘‘ literary fruit in the form of a 
treatise on The Historical Development of the Fury 
System.’’ Having thus placed himself on the pedestal 
occupied by the two Sir Williams, Blackstone and 
Jones, the only other writers who have succeeded in 
giving a literary flavor to a law-book, he turns to his 
verse with the statement that ‘this symposium 
thereof is cast into the literary maelstrom with 
little concern for fame and less for fortune,’’ an un- 
concern abundantly attested by his urgency that THE 
Cxap-Boox notice it, willy-nilly. 

To begin, then: It would be an injustice to say 
that Mr. Lesser knows nothing of poetry, for his 
work is always a feeble reflection of some one’s else 
happy song. But to set it down that Mr. Lesser 
knows anything about writing poetry—making the 
distinction between that and mere verse-making— 
would do him equal wrong. He writes to com- 


memorate the death of a friend, a young poet, and 
ends the Shakespearean sonnet with the couplet: 


«‘For tho’ forever vacant is thy dais 
We never can forget our Adonais.”’ 


It is impossible to explain to a man who must have 
such work as that criticised when really good things 
go begging, what the matter is with it, but the sense 
of humor is one ingredient missing. Nor can he be 
made to understand—though studying Calverley 
might help—why 
‘*Nightly when on Siam’s thickets sheds its silver 

sheen the moon 

And a myriad sportive crickets chirp in the noc- 

turnal noon ’’— 
is both humorous and lingering; or why onward 
and poniard, indeclarably and incomparably, Llanthe 
and grant me, Thule and holy, glades or shades and 
Hades should be open to objection when viewed 
simply as rhymes; or why it is wrong to mangle 
Charles D. Gardette’s clever imitation of Poe, Zhe 
Fire-Fiend, call it The Fire Demon, and pass it off 
as your own imitation of Poe. It is, however, 
greatly to be desired that Mr. Lesser should learn 
to apply to his own cacoethes for scribbling or being 
scribbled about, the rule he himself lays down, the 
rule of one 

«« Who tests—by this hated hegira 
To realms ’neath the boreal Lyra— 
A passion that free is from taint ’? — 

for, in all earnestness, the only thing about the book 
to be commended—for the very binding is excru- 
ciating—is the prayer, 

«* May my fate oblivion grant me 

Neath the Northern pine,’’— 

though even here it seems needless to insist upon 
either the geographical or botanical non-essentials. 








BANKING SYSTEMS 


Banxinc Systems oF THE Worip.—By William 
Matthews Handy. 12 mo. Charles H. Kerr & 
Company. $1.00. 

HERE has long been reason to believe 
that banking has both compensations 
and, generally speaking, redeeming fea- 
tures; that the financial system of a 

rather great nation may become a species of all too 

practical joke is to be learned from Mr. Handy’, 
excellently designed book. He calls to minds 
among many other things, the failure of the banks of 
the Argentine in 1891, which brought such trouble 
to the entire commercial world, and goes on to tell 
us of the result. ‘*On the ruins of the suspended 
banks,’’ he says, ‘* the government reconstructed the 

Bank of the Nation, with branches in all the prov- 

inces, in order to afford banking facilities. This 


was necessary, as there was not a solvent bank in the 
The capital was fixed at $50,000,000. 


country. 
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Books were opened for private subscriptions, but no- 
body subscribed; therefore the government was 
forced to advance the money for the bank, and is 
now its sole owner. Repeated efforts have been 
made to negotiate the sale of the bank’s charter to 
foreign capitalists, but without success.’’ 

The work is both succinct and encyclopedic, and 
covers a field not hitherto gleaned. Within less 
than 200 clearly printed pages is comprehended an 
account of the banking system in vogue in every 
commercial nation in and out of Christendom, in- 
cluding China, where, ‘‘ when disaster comes, the 
banker disappears with all the assets, and the loss is 
total.”” Mr. Handy’s qualifications for undertaking 
such a work as this are nowhere shown more clearly 
than his ability to set down the system, or systems, 
in use inthe United States, and give us a review of 
our monetary matters at once absolutely impartial, 
historically accurate, and easily to be understanded 
of the people. A concluding chapter on postal 
savings banks, an appendix containing the more im- 
portant of the amendments proposed for our national 
difficulties, and a well-filled index round out the 
book’s usefulness. 








SENTIMENTALITY 
Mere Sentiment.—By A. F. Dawson. London 
and New York. Fobn Lane. 
Mippte Greyness.—By 4. 7. Dawson. London 


and New York. Fobn Lane. 


F Mr. Dawson has a message, and he evi- 
dently believes himself to have one, it lies in 
the exploitation of the beauty of the Austral- 
ian Bush. Discovering a subject almost new 

to literature, he throws himself into it with an aban- 
don which produces a sudden shower of adjectives. 
Of other places he writes with so much restraint 
that the flowery richness of the English which he 
applies to the Bush is all the more conspicuous. 
Like the vegetation he describes, it is ‘* rampantly 
luxuriant.’’ In other countries he is crude and 
stilted; there he may still be crude, but he “lives 
in every pore.”’ He has felt something, he has 
experienced a real sensation. And it was so genu- 
ine that, although he overlays it heavily and stiffly 
with ornament, he succeeds in disclosing a bit of it 
to our imagination. It is intoxicating to him, and, 
as in some other cases of the kind, it has its ludi- 
crous side for the observer. In the long novel, 
Middle Greyness, he tries to reform and leave the 
enticing subject behind him; but the temptation is 
too great, and he continually reverts to it. And 
when he does so, it is as though a boat, which had 
been struggling against intercepting rocks and con- 
trary eddies, had suddenly drifted into the open 
stream. He becomes fluent, and at once the gods 
make him poetical. He is capable even in other 
parts of the book—in his sober moments, so to 
speak,—of making his hero speak in ‘¢ his usual 








9 


dreamy tone,’’ and of writing of ‘¢ bitter smiles,’’ 
and ‘‘ cynical indifference.’’ But it is only when 
he drinks deep of the Bush that his tongue is prop- 
erly loosened. Then it is that we learn that 
««dense, luscious growths, a fresh, damp atmos- 
phere, and moist, loamy soil are amongst the most 
noticeable features of this district.”” Then it is that 
the warmest and most sensuous adjectives the lan- 
guage affords forms but meagre material in which to 
clothe the author’s hurrying ideas. 

The first story of Mere Sentiment, euphoniously 
entitled «* Wattle-Worship,’’ fairly palpitates with 
words. It narrates the history of a gentleman with 
rather mixed emotions, who falls in love with two 
girls and the Bush at the same time. We are left 
in some doubt about his final choice in the matter, 
as he disappears and leaves no trace,—a little way 
he has in common with other heroes in this book. 
** Queen Guinevere ’’ is also prematurely and per- 
sistently sentimental, but ‘‘In the clear Patch’’ has 
some real tenderness and beauty within the maze of 
words, And it is a novel idea of ** The Idealist 
Club’’ that the highest honor it can confer upon a 
work of art is to burn it with ceremony in the club 
brazier. But the book as a whole should have been 
called Mere Sentimentality. 

Upon his long novel Mr. Dawson expends much 
superfluous care. The effect is too labored to pro- 
duce even a momentary illusion. The characters 
are so transparent that one understands what they 
will do long before the author has finished analyzing 
their emotions. A few chapters reveal the entire 
plot, and in following it to the end one meets few sur- 
prises. The types are all so familiar that the only 
novelty lies in the contact of two of them with the 
Bush. And in this book the author’s contact with 
the Bush is less free and untrammeled and exuberant 
than in the other. But unlike other great open 
spaces which nature has retained for herself, its in- 
fluence upon this particular man or woman is con- 
tinuously morbid and effeminate. 








Waysipe CourTsHiPps.—By Hamlin Garland. 12mo. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

For ANOTHER’S Si1n.—By Bertha M. Clay. 12mo. 
McNally & Co. $0.25. 

ARE THE SHAKESPEARE PLaAys SIGNED BY FRANCIS Ba- 
CoNn?—By Isaac Hull Platt. 8mo. Philadelphia. The Conserva- 
tor. 

THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GiRL.—By Richard De 
Lyrienne. 18mo. John Lane. §.35. 

Ex Lrsris. EssAys OF A Cossaeven: —By Charles Dexter 
Allen. 12mo. Lamson, Wollfe & Co. 

Opats.—By Olive Custance. 16mo. John Lane. $1.25. 

SPEECH OF JOHN HAY AT THE UNVEILING OF THE BusT OF 
StR WALTER SCOTT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, MAY 21, 1897. 
18mo. John Lane. $.35 

THE STEPMOTHER. 
Gregory Xenopoulos. 
16mo. John Lane. 

PRINCE CHARLIE’S DAUGHTER.—By Bertha M. Clay. 12mo. 
Rand, McNally & Co. $.25. 

CLEVER TALES.—Selected and Edited b 
and Helen A. Clark. 12mo. Copeland & 
PATRINS. 9 Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Day. $1.25 


Rand, 


A TALE oF MODERN ATHENS.—By 
we into English by Mrs. Edmonds. 


ae Porter 


come. Copeland & 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of “The Green Carnation,” “An Imaginative Man,” “The Folly of Eustace,” etc. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


“It carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to 
the last. Full of exciting incidents, very modern, excessively up to date.” 


—London Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. Hichens has already accomplished a certain amount of work which has given him a 
right to esteem. His ‘* Green Carnation” was a tissue of clever witticisms, which were perhaps 
not too difficult to achieve. His ‘* Imaginative Man’”’ was full of an atmosphere which, were 
the word not so greatly abused, might well be described as lurid. But here was the hand rather 
of the ’prentice than of the absolute workman. Neverless, the cast of the mind was displayed 
beyond doubt; and in ‘¢ Flames’’ it stands out definitely revealed. In his last book Mr. 
Hichens has entirely proved himself. His talent does not so much lie in the conventional novel, 
but more in this strange and fantastic medium. ‘‘ Flames’’ suits him, has him at his best.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE CARISSIMA 


By LUCAS MALET 


Author of “The Wages of Sin,” etc, 
I2 mo. $1.50. 





“The strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only 
the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.”—<Xansas City Star. 


««There are no dull pages in the ‘“The Carissima,’’ no perfunctory people. Every charac- 


ter that goes in and out on the mimic stage is fully rounded, and the central one provokes curiosity, 
like those of that Sphinx among novelists, Mr. Henry James. Lucas Malet has caught the very 
trick of James’s manner, and the likeness presses more than once.’’—Mi/wawkee Sentinel. 

«<The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-draw- 
ing is as good as it can be. The Carissima, her father, and a journalistic admirer are, in partic- 
ular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, 
more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we have seen from 
from the same hand.’’—Pa// Mail Gazette. 

«‘Lucas Malet has insight, strength, the gift of satire, and a captivating brilliance of touch; 
in short, a literary equipment such as not too many present-day novelists are possessed of.’’— 
London Daily Mail. 


To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


cHicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. New vorx 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK, 
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New Books from the Macmillan Company 


A Charming Story—Just Ready 


Citizen Bird: A Story of Bird-Life for Beginners 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT And DR. ELLIOT COUES 
Author of *‘ Bird Craft,” ““ Tommy Anne,” etc. Author of “‘ Birds of North America” 
Fully illustrated with drawings from nature by Louis AGassiz FUERTES. 
Cloth with specially designed cover. 12 mo. Price $1.50. 
“There is no other book in existence so well fitted for arousing and directing the interest that all children of any sensibility feel towards 
the birds.”’"—F rom the Chicago Tribune. 
***Crrizen Birp’ is a delightful and at the same time a most instructive book. None of us know as much as we ought about birds, and 
whether old or young, we can easily increase our knowledge by spending and hour or two in perusing it.’—From the N. Y. Herald. 
“Teachers of natural science will find in ‘ Crmizen Birp’ a delightful book for young people, written especially for those who are making 
a beginning in the study of bird life.” —F rom the N. Y. Times. 


THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Edited by Pror. L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. Mew Volumes. 
Just Ready Nearly Ready 


The Fertility of the Land: The Principles of Fruit-Growing 


A Summary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm By PROS. 1. M. BAILEY, Consl Usiventiy 
Practice to the Maintaining and Increasing of Cio, hme, Se.cg, 


the Productivity of the Soil. By I, P. Rosperts, p This book be Sets to treat all Gone enduiyine song = of 
: ruit-growing which are common to most or all of the various fruits. 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell It is a unique book, in which the very best science of the day joins 








University. Fully illustrated. $1.25. hands with the very best practice. 
Just Ready F. Marion Crawford's New Novel 
A Rose of Yesterday Anprew LANG writes: “‘ F. Marion Crawford is the ‘ most versatile and various’ of mod- 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD ern novelists. He has great adaptability and subtleness of mind, and whether dealing with 
ai “gg _ life in modern Rome, in the wilds of India, or in the fashionable agen! of New York, in 
Author of “Casa Braccio, Saracin- the Black Forest, or in a lonely parish of rural England he is equally facile and sure of his 
esca, etc. ground; a master of the narrative style, he throws a subtle charm over all he touches.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
Mr. James Lane Allen’s New Novel Fifth Edition 
** There are two chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to me one of the first of our novelists The Choir Invisible 
to-day. He is most exquisitely alive to the fine spirit of comedy. He has a prose style of By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


wonderful beauty, conscientiousness, and simplicity.”’ 
—Biliss Carman in The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


SHORT STORIES 


Author of “Summer in Arcady,’”” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Tales of Puget Sound By the Author of *‘ Dukesborough Tales” 
From the Land of the Snow Pearls Old Times in Middle Georgia 
By ELLA HIGGINSON.- By R. MALCOLM JOHNSTON 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Two volumes of short stories, each of which is a picture of the distinctive life of that section of the country from which the author writes. 
Mrs. Higginson’s book is a second edition, with added stories of ‘‘ The Flower that Grew in the Sand,” of which the Chicago 7rzbume wrote: 
** She has shown a breadth of treatment and knowledge of the everlasting human verities that equals much of the best work of France.”’ 


Mrs. Steel’s New Novel A Delightfully Funny Book Recent English Fiction 
In the Tideway The Wheels of Chance The Fall of a Star 
By F. A. STEEL By H. G. WELLS By SIR WM. MAGNAY, BART. 
Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.” Author of ‘A Wonderful Visit,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
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MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS 


New Volumes 


Marryat—Snarleyyow Edgeworth—The Parent’s Assistant 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT By MARIA EDGEWORTH 
Illustrated by H. R. MitLar. With an Introduc- Illustrated by Curis HAMMOND, With an Intro- 
tion by Davip HaNNay, 12mo, cloth, uncut, duction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Cr., 
Price, $1.50. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


Send for a List of THE EARLIER ISSUES in This Series 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - -_ 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SUMMER READING 





THE MARTIAN. A Novel. By Grorcz 
pu Maurier, Author of “Peter Ibbetson,” 
a i etc. Illustrated by the Author. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75; 
Three-quarter Calf, $3.50; Three-quarter 
Crushed Levant, $4.50, A Glossary of 
the French expressions is included. 

All that tenderness and grace of diction which be- 
witched so many readers of “‘ Trilby.”—V. Y. Herald. 

One of the finest of modern imaginative romances, told 
in a style peculiar to the writer, so p and « 

to the reader, so much alive with “quick and happy turns, 

that Du Maurier, like Thackeray, will leave no successor 

in the intimate narrative for two—the writer and the reader 

—where the talk flows clear and direct, eddies, turns back 

in loving sport, then moves capriciously forward to the 

end.—Baltimore Sun. 





FLOWERS oF FIELD, HILL, AND 
SWAMP. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated by BENJAMIN LANDER. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 

This book is practically invaluable. It persuades to 
observation, rewards effort, and adds delight to every | walk 
that istaken. Those who do not “make company ”’ of it 
but admit it to daily intimacy, stand a fair chance of going 
home much wiser as well as much healthier than they 
came.—JV. Y. Times. 


THE LANDLOED AT LION’S HEAD. 
A Novel. B D. Howe .ts. Iillus- 
trated by W. P.B..5, Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.75. 

A ray piece of intellectual and moral portrait- 
ure.—NV. Y. Mail and Express. 


“HELL FER SARTAIN,” and Other 
Stories. By JoHN Fox, Jr. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Colored Top, $1.00. 

“On Hell-fer-Sartain Creek’’ is a masterpiece of con- 


densed dramatic narrative. Mr. Fox has, in this volume, 
achieved a distinct success.—Dial, Chicago. 


MR. PETERS. A Novel. By Riccarpo 
STEPHENS. With Illustrations by E, M. 
ASHE. Post, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50 


The story is good and often amusing, the plot supplies 
ample motive, and there is no little ingenuity in its con- 
struction. . . . It will be found an interesting story of 
life of to-day in Edinburgh, and one that the reader comes 
to appreciate both for its moral and literary qualities.— 
Athenaeum, London. 


IN SIMPKINSVILLE. Stories. By Rutu 
McENERY Stuart. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

The author has emphasized her strong yet graceful power 
of combining the pathetic with a quiet humor that is dis- 
tinctly a peculiarity of her own, and which, with the dia- 
ros gives distinct quality to the book.—Sfringfield 

nion. 





JEROME, A POOR MAN. A Novel. By 
By Mary E. Wixxins, Author of “Jane 
Field,” “Pembroke,” etc. Illustrated by 
A. I. KeLyer. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 

** Jerome” is in every respect a modern story, dealing 
with problems of the day in a masterful and comprehensive 
fashion. The novel shows Miss Wilkins at her best. Here 
are the strong New England types she loves to depict. 


EYE SPY. Afield with Nature among 
Flowers and Animate things. Written 
and Illustrated by Wi1Lt1Am HAMILTON 
Gisson, Author of “Sharp Eyes,” “High- 
ways and Byways,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, 
namental, $2.50. 

Its pages and illustrations will be just as helpful to the 
wanderer in Central Park as to the tourist in the Berkshire 


FP Its pages are replete with many interesting facts.— 
N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY. Being 
Rambling Recollections of Many Years 
of My Life. By M. E. W. SHERWoop. 
With a photogravure portrait. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth. Uncut Edges, and Gilt Top, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 

Replete with delightfully varied information. Mrs. 
Sherwood has a retentive mind: and, having lived and 
traveled in the days when America had reason to be proud of 
her great men, she is abundantly able to chatter intelligently 
about her life and times.— Boston Herald. 


“BOBBO,” AND OTHER FANCIES. 
By THomas WHARTON. With an intro- 
duction by OwEN WIsTER. Illustrated 
by W. T. SMEDLEY and J. R. WEGUELIN. 
Post 8vo,Cloth,Ornamental, Deckel Edges 
and Colored Top, $1.50. 


One of the best volumes of stories for the summer sea- 
son.— Boston Heraid. 


THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD. 
(Der Ring des Nibelungen.) Told for 
Young People. By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN, 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.25. 


For a study of Wagner’s operas, no better book could be 
secured.— Springfield Union. 


THE DESCENDANT. A Novel. By 
ELLEN GLAsGow. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.25. 

One cannot read ten pou of ** The Descendant ”’ and 
not see that it is a book of great power, and from a fresh 

It is bold, vigorous, unconventional.— Buffalo Com- 

mercial, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK 
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Just Out. A New Book by 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 


**A Son of the Old Dominion.” 
$1.50. 





Just Out. A New Book by ‘In many respects one of the cleverest books of the year.”—S?. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Hon. John Sergeant Wise “ A most entertaining book. * * * Any one who has ever owned or 


a F loved a dog will enjoy this book.””"— Vew York Herald. 
‘*Diomed: The Life, Travels, and 
Observations of a Dog”’ 


“* A most interesting book.’”’—Boston Journal, 


’ ** John Sergeant Wise has written a book that is fit company for the 
With 100 illustrations by J. LiInroN CHAPMAN pest in literature. * * * A treasure greatly to be prized and kept for 








$2.00 many delightful readings.” —Lexington (Ky.) Daily Leader. 
**A tale of human interest palpitating with ion and throbbing with 
Just Out. A New Novel by Ste 9... ReaBiease. 


” “* The story is strong in movement from beginning to end, and is written 
Gilbert Parker with that earnestness and sincerity of purpose that constantly feed curiosity 
and keep the interest keen and eager to the last word.” —Boston Heraid. 

“* The story is a strenuous romance, full of action and passion, yet its 
characters are wonderfully true to life.”"—Chrcago Tribune. 

“It is seldom that a reviewer has the opportunity to read a novel of such 
singular power and artistic workmanship.—Chicago Journal. 


‘The Pomp of the Lavilettes”’ 


5,000 copies sold before publication. $1.25. 





Just Out. A New Book by 


Mabel Fuller Blodgett 


“At The Queen’s Mercy.” A Tale of Adventure 


With five full-page illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C. A. $1.25. ' 
“ Throughout our author shows feminine tact, grace, tenderness, and a peculiarly woman’s insight into the affairs of the heart * * * 
and that which in Haggard is repulsive is in the pages of Mrs. Blodgett refined and veiled so as to be attractive without losing picturesqueness 
or virility.”"— Boston Advertiser. | 


“* A very readable story.”"—New York Herald. 





Prince Serge Wolkonsky 


(HIS LOWELL LECTURES) 


“Pictures of Russian History and Russian Literature”’ 
With portrait of the author, $2.00 net 





Charles G. D. Roberts 


‘“‘A History of Canada”’ 
With Chronological Chart and Map of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. $2.00 net. 











To Be Issued in August. A New Book of Poems by ' 


Bliss Carman 


“Ballads of Lost Haven: A Book of the Sea.”’ 
$1.25, net. 





LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY, **%3, 7" 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP- BOOK. 
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ARTHUR MORRISON’S MOST IMPORTANT WORK 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TALES OF MEAN STREETS” 
Second Edition Ready 


Press Notices 


“The power and art of the book are beyond question.”— Hart- 
ford Courant. 


“It is one of the most notable books of the year.’— Chicago 
Daily News. 

“*A Child of the Jago’ will prove one of the immediate and 
great successes of the season.”— Boston Times. 


‘‘Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of realistic 
fiction has arisen among us as Mr. Arthur Morrison. Hardly any 
praise could be too much for the imaginative power and artistic per- 
fection and beauty of this picture of the depraved and loathsome 
phases of human life. There is all of Defoe’s fidelity of realistic 
detail suffused with the light and warmth of a genius higher and 
purer than Defoe’s.”— Scotsman. 

“It more than fulfills the promise of ‘Tales of Mean Streets ’"— 
it makes you confident that Mr. Morrison has yet better work to 
do. The power displayed is magnificent, and the episode of the 
murder of Weech, ‘fence’ and ‘nark,’ and of the capture and trial 
of his murderer, is one that stamps itself upon the memory as a 
thing done once and for all. Perrott in the dock, or as he awaits 
the executioner, is a fit companion of Fagin condemned. The book 
cannot but confirm the admirers of Mr. Morrison’s remarkable talent 
in the opinions they formed on reading ‘Tales of Mean Streets.’ ” 
— Black and White. 

“Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. Take it as 
a whole, as a picture of a phase of life, and you must admit that 
it is a masterly achievement—a triumph of art. It is a distinct 
advance upon his earlier book, ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ because, it 
seems to us, it is truer, more convincing, less dispiriting. The 
biggest thing in the book is the description of Perrott after the murder, 
and when he is on trial. It is a wonderful bit of psychology; done 
so simply, and apparently without any eye to effect, but overpower- 
ingly convincing. The book is a masterpiece.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of $1.50 


HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY 
Caxton Building, CHICAGO Constable Building, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK 



































256 ADVERTISEMENTS 
Henry Blackwell | BOOKS ar 
BOOKBINDER LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
University Place, Cor. 10th Street | When calling, 
Please ask for Mr. Grant 
NEW YORK BEFORE BUYING BOOKS, 
ra WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


BOOKBINDING in all varieties of 
leather, in single volumes or in 
quantities, at moderate prices. 


An assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of Books at reduced 
prices sent for 10c stamp 














F. E. GRANT, 
ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING, in 
which the best of material only is 23 W. 42d Street 
used, and in any style, in the highest NEW YORK 
perfection of workmanship. Mention this Advertisement 
Our Business 










Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme ,, 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


“the New York Central leads the world” 
Leshes Weerly. 











CRT enL Mh A608 © Cand. On Lae Mem reks nag ad 


since the slump 
in Bicycle Prices, has kept 
gee oe good as ever, which 
RP ~ en that le 
18-year o 


RonWow 


BICYCLES 


not alone because they were 
sold at a FAIR price, $80, 
the highest high: -grade 
price that’s fair, #** 
but because they were good 
wheels, “ST. ARD OF 
THE U. S. A.” 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Seoctfen Denti Washington, New York, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo. 
Lashen and rip Nee England. 
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Every Point 
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Profit-Sharing Life Insurance 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 


ORDINARY 
POLICIES 


include 





ZB Whole Life, 
Z| Limited Payment, 
a} ENDOWMENT 
PLANS 


Amounts 
$50,000 t0$500 


TRE 
RUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 





GIBRALTAR 


INDUSTRIAL 
POLICIES 


FAMILY 
INSURANCE 
of 
The Most Liberal 
Kind 
Amounts 
from $15 up 


The PRUDENTIAL 


ONE OF THE LEADERS { «=— 7" OC OMPANIES OF THE WORLD 


Claims Paid, 
Income 


$19,541,827 $14,158,445 $4,084,118 2,500,000 $320,000,000 $76,000,000 
Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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| SCRIBNERS| 


MAGAZINE} 


«Fiction Number” Just Out 





Six short stories by: 


RupDYARD KIPLING 
FRANK STOCKTON 
KENNETH GRAHAME 
BLANCHE WILLIs HowarpD 
Mo.uiz ELLtior SEAWELL 
Jessie Lyncu WILLIAMS 


“The Workers—an Experiment in Reality,” by 
WaLtTeR A. Wyckorr, begins in this number. 
Also, “The Unquiet Sex,” humorous and serious 
essays on women, by HELEN WATTERSON Moopy. 


Nearly everything in this special number is 
illustrated—often in colors. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 





TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies — several times as many vacancies as mem- 
bers. Must have more members. Several plans; two plans give free 
registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book, contaimng plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No 
charge to emplcvers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
8. W. Corner Main and 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
69-71 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Dr. 0. M. SUTTON, A.M. 


President and Manager. 


Northern vacancies Chicago office; Southern vacancies Louisville 
office. One fee registers in both offices. 





ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL 


Lincoln Park Souvenir 





All the interesting features of this famous Park fully 
described and beautifully illustrated, making a most at- 
tractive gift book. 


PRICE, 30c IN STAMPS 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Designers and Engravers 
350 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





When writing to Advertisers,please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 


UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 


The NEW MATHEWSON 
Narragansett Pier, R.I. 


OPEN JUNE 19th to SEPT. 15th 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 








HE Publishers of the CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 


International Studio ana 
The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $4.50 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

Weread the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers daily. 

Rates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 








PERFECTION AT LAST! 


seats CAT Foop 


Sample Package, - 5 Cents. 
BOE SDA sareaeeesecues 12 lbs os 
OTSA Senwevers 25 ‘* ++. 2.50 





DOG AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
Order through your dealer, and send for catalogue to SPRATTS 
PATENT LIMITED, 245 E. 56th St., New York City. 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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Black Dress Goods 


Staple Fabrics at Special Prices 





SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH — 38 inches wide. 


Never before sold under 87%c per yard. Special price, 59c 
SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH — 38 inches wide. 

Never before sold under $1.00 per yard. Special price, 68c 
SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH — 39 inches wide. 

Never before sold under $1.12% per yard. Special price, 75c 
STORM AND FRENCH SERGES— All wool; 50 inches 

wide; special quality. Per yard, 50c 
ENGLISH MOHAIR — 45 inches wide; our own importation; 

special quality. Per yard, : : - 60c 
ENGLISH MOHAIR SICILIAN — 54 inches wide; equal to 

any ever shown at $1.00 per yard. Special price, . 75c 
SILK LUSTRE MOHAIR — 45 inches wide; finished to our 

order. Special price per yard, : ; : - $1.00 
MOSCOVIENNE CLOTH — A new, plain fabric; 44 inches 

wide; all wool; special quality. Per yard, . Tde 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 









































